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. ARTICLES 


Providing for the Soviet Naval Officer 


RALPH KENNEDY* 


The morale of the officers, the backbone of the Soviet Navy, naturally deter- 
mines to a considerable degree the morale of all Soviet naval personnel. For this 
reason, it is only to be expected that the Kremlin leaders would do their best to make 
life pleasant for them, and they receive preferential treatment in such matters as 
pay, housing, clothing, and food. The following is an account of how Soviet naval 
officers fare as far as their material welfare is concerned. 


Pay. Of the Soviet officers, the best paid are the Airforce, with the Navy 
‘aking second place. The monthly rates of pay for the latter are two or three 
© four times more than those for most civil professions. A lieutenantt fresh 
‘rom school who had been posted to a shore unit received a minimum of 1,500 ru- 
oles per month plus free clothing. On the other hand, a young civilian doctor or 
econdary school teacher received 600 rubles per month and a qualified worker, 
00—800 rubles. Officers actually serving on board ship received considerably 
nore, as did senior officers; a lieutenant on a submarine or torpedo boat, for 
example, received more than 3,000 rubles per month. Such high rates are the 
esult of numerous allowances paid over and above the basic pay. 

A naval officer’s pay is made up of the following elements: 

1. Basic Pay. This is rarely less than 1,000 rubles, rising to 1,500—2,500 rubles 
n the case of senior officers. Thus, a submarine navigator receives 1,300 rubles; 
i senior reconnaissance unit officer, 1,600 rubles (senior in this case signifying 
luty not rank); a senior cartographer of a mobile cartographie unit, 1,100 rubles; 
1 senior naval school teacher, 2,200 rubles; and an officer student at a Military 
Diplomatic Academy, 1,600 rubles. 


* This name is a pseudonym. The author was until recently a Sovict Naval officer, and the material he is presenting is based generally 
n his own personal experience. 
+ See table of comparative ranks on page 10 of Bulletin No. 1 (1958). 





2. Allowance for Rank. This is paid in accordance with the following table 


Monthly Allowanc: 





Rank (Rubles) 
Captain; Captain Engineer; Colonel; Colonel Engineer .............000eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1,300 
Commander, Senior Grade; Commander Engineer, Senior Grade; Lieutenant Colonel; 

EE NG ice cad sae te durhededrhekninenkesahnkeoisneeeanneee at 1,100 
Commander, Junior Grade; Commander Engineer, Junior Grade; Major; Major Engineer.. 900 
Lieutenant Commander; Lieutenant Commander Engineer; Captain; Captain Engineer.. 700 
Senior Lieutenant; Senior Lieutenant Engineer; Senior Lieutenant Technician; 1st Lieutenant; 

1st Lieutenant Engineer; 1st Lieutenant Technician ................. cece cece eee eeees 600 
Lieutenant; Lieutenant Engineer; Lieutenant Technician; 2nd Lieutenant; 2nd Lieutenant 

tS ee EN cn nch cee bn deb eRe ERE RREST ERNE Ab ON ENN OM 500 
Junior Lieutenant; Junior Lieutenant Engineer; Junior Lieutenant Technician ........... 400 


NOTE: The Soviet Navy contains officers who have Army ranks, naval uniforms, and carry special signs of rank, etc. They compris: 
the numerous officers serving in shore units and ofticers with special functions serving aboard ship—quartermasters and doctors, for in 
stance. Marines and naval airforce units are also considered part of the Navy, but have Army ranks. 


3. Food Allowance. This is given to both shore and ships’ officers irrespective 
of their rank and duty and amounts to 200 rubles per month. 


4. Length of Service Allowance. This is paid only for the period of service as 
an officer. (Thus, time spent at a naval school does not count.) It is worked out 
on a percentage basis, as in the following table: 


Length of Service as Officer Allowance * 

DOD itsiskchewikestanns 5% 

D i suaeguccsasewesuneus 10% 
a”, ce -aiewersthenuenuneese 15% 
Dh. as sedentiniwarenagnEes 20% 
20 years and above .......... 25% 


* Percentage of sum of basic pay and rank and food allowances. 


A few examples will show how this system works. (We have not yet taken 
into account special allowances.) A senior lieutenant on a submarine with four 
years’ service as an officer will receive 1,300 rubles basic pay, 600 rubles for rank, 
and 200 rubles for food, amounting to 2,100 rubles, plus 5% of this sum for 
length of service, giving 2,205 rubles in all. A senior instructor in a naval school, 
with the rank of captain and 22 years’ service as an officer receives each month 
2,200 + 1,300 + 200 = 3,700 rubles, plus 25° = 4,625 rubles. 


5. Foreign Language Allowance. This is paid in accordance with the degree 
of proficiency in the language in question, and is a percentage of the basic pay 
plus allowances for rank and food. A good knowledge of two or three languages 
means 20%, or 30% extra. As a means of checking the degree of knowledge and 
keeping it on a high level, officers claiming this allowance are required to take a 
special examination each year. Those who pass are granted the allowance for one 
year, when the process is repeated. However, where a knowledge of foreign 
languages is part of the duty of the officer concerned no allowance is paid. Thus, 
officers who had graduated from the former Soviet Army Foreign Language 
Institute are not entitled to this allowance. Furthermore, the languages of the 
Communist-bloc countries do not count for this purpose. 
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6. Special Posting Allowance. This is paid for service with the Northern or 
*acific Fleet in the remote North or Far East. Officers in the Pacific Fleet servin 
o the south of the 46th parallel (northern hemisphere) do not receive this allow- 
ince; officers serving between the 46th and 55th parallels receive an allowance 
f 50% of the basic pay; and officers of units and ships situated north of the 55th 
varallel receive the full allowance, equivalent to their basic pay. 

In the Northern Fleet, officers serving south of the 68th parallel, a region 
which includes the whole of the White Sea, do not receive the allowance; officers 
serving between'the 68th and 74th parallels receive an allowance of 50%, of their 
basic pay; and officers serving north of the 74th parallel receive the full allowance, 
equivalent to their basic pay. In order to be eligible for the allowance, at least one 
month has to be spent in the zone in question. This ruling is often deliberately 
ibused: After having spent 20—25 days in a zone which carries the allowance, a 
ship will as often as not be ordered to proceed south to a zone which does not 
carry the allowance, which therefore does not have to be paid. 

7. Open Seas Allowance. This is paid for service on board ship, and amounts 
o 30% of the basic pay. Prior to 1955, it was paid to officers for the whole time 
spent on board, irrespective of whether the ship was in port or at sea, but was 
hen restricted to service at sea only. This measure caused considerable dissatis- 
action among the officers, since Soviet ships frequently stand for long periods 
in port in order to economize on fuel. 

A similar allowance is paid to officers serving in submarines, amounting to 
90% of their basic pay. An additional allowance, averaging about 5%, of the basic 
pay, is granted for each submersion. 

An allowance of 50%, of the basic pay is paid to officers on a motor torpedo 
oat while at sea. 

8. Orderly Allowance. Prior to 1956, this was paid to those commanders of 
iaval shore units who were considered fleet officers and also to ship commanders 
emporarily serving on shore to compensate for the services of the orderly, of 
vhich they had been deprived. It amounted to 300 rubles, irrespective of rank, 
but in 1956 was abolished. 

9. Field Hydrographic Allowance. This is paid to all officers, regardless of 
ank, engaged in hydrographic work on land, and amounts to 13 rubles per day. 

10. Mine-sweeping Allowance. This is paid to the crews of mine sweepers at 
sea and is equivalent to 50% of the basic pay. It is usually paid over and above 
the Open Seas Allowance. A bonus is paid for each mine recovered. 

11. Detached Service Allowance. This is paid to officers sent on a mission for 
i period of up to three months, and amounts to either 13 or 26 rubles per day, 
depending on the importance of the task. Rank plays a part in the amount paid, 
ilthough no regulations have been laid down on the subject. As a rule, senior 
officers with the rank of commander, junior grade and above receive 26 rubles 
per day, although junior officers also frequently receive this amount. The full 26 ru- 
bles is paid for 30 days only, after which it is reduced to 13 rubles. If the assignment 
lasts more than three months it is considered a transfer, and payment ceases. 








12. Hotel Allowance. This is paid without regard to rank or duty, and amount: 
to 15 rubles 60 kopecks per day. 


13. Transfer Allowance. This is paid to all officers when they are transferrec 
to a new post, independent of the distance involved, and in accordance with thei: 
last basic rate of pay plus rank and food allowances. An additional 25% of this 
sum is paid for each day they have to pay their own expenses. 


14. Uniform Allowance. Officers serving beyond the normal period do not 
receive a uniform, but are issued with the material, which they have to have mad 
up. The amount paid is regulated by a special decree, and is actually insufficient 
to cover the cost of tailoring. Thus, the allowance for an overcoat is 200 ruble: 
although the actual cost of tailoring is approximately 270—300 rubles. 


15. Accommodations Allowance. This was paid until 1956 to officers who dic 
not receive free accommodations from the state, that is, the vast majority. Thes« 
officers had to find their own accommodations, which usually cost them between 
200 and 400 rubles per month. In the larger cities the Accommodations Allowance 
amounted to 300 rubles per month, elsewhere to 150—200 rubles. A questionnair« 
had to be completed by the apartment owner and ratified by the raion finance 
department. 

In sum, in spite of a number of recent reductions in pay naval officers still 
comprise a highly privileged group as far as remuneration is concerned. They in 
turn value their positions, a fact which gives the authorities a considerable hold 
over them. 


Living Conditions. Although financially Soviet naval officers are privileged, 
this is not so true of their living conditions. The situation is different for each ot 
the four fleets. 

The Pacific Fleet has the best living conditions, to compensate for the very 
unfavorable climatic conditions with which the officers of this fleet and their 
families have to contend. At present, even young officers, including those posted 
straight from school, in most Pacific bases receive a room for themselves and their 
family within one month, sometimes, in Sovetskaya Gavan, for example, two 
rooms. Unmarried officers live in hostels with three or four bunks per room. 
High-ranking officers are satisfactorily provided for. 


South of the 46th parallel, where climatic conditions are much better, the 
housing situation is unsatisfactory. In Vladivostok, for example, officers and their 
families have to live in small rooms devoid of even the elementary amenities 
and costing 250-400 rubles per month. The situation is much the same in the 
case of the Amur Flotilla, which has been considerably reduced in recent years. 


The Northern Fleet comes next in order of comfort, again in view of the 
unfavorable climatic conditions. The best quarters are at the Polyany naval base, 
north of Murmansk, and consist of two-story timber houses with steam heating. 
Each family has one or two rooms. Unmarried officers live in hostels, but with 
as many as eight bunks per room. Conditions are worse for the White Sea Flotilla, 
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ince it is based south of the 68th parallel. In Arkhangelsk, the flotilla’s base, 
vhere very little housing has been built in recent years, officers and their families 
ive in basements or small, usually badly built houses. 

The Baltic Fleet has bases in such cities as Leningrad, Tallinn, Riga, Liepaja, 
\laipeda, Baltiisk, and Kaliningrad. Very little special housing is built, and only 
enior officers can hope to receive a room, but even so living conditions are 
vearable for officers, since they are usually able to rent a nice room comparatively 
cheaply (about 300 rubles), and in a few towns, Kaliningrad, for example, a 
separate apartment. 

The Black Sea Fleet is faced with a serious accommodations problem, particu- 
larly in Sevastopol, although even so the situation is better than it was before 
World War II. Most officers up to the rank of lieutenant commander live with 
their families in small uncomfortable rooms on the outskirts of the city, and the 
situation is only a little better elsewhere. 


Rations. Officers serving on board ship receive tolerable rations. Warships are 
treated the best, but such ships as naval transports and rescue ships receive poor 
quality rations. Shortages of foodstuffs in the naval bases leads to discontent 
among families. Only in certain restricted areas—Kronstadt, Sevastopol, and 
Vladivostok—is there a wide selection of goods. 


Clothing. Naval officers receive a complete outfit of clothing from the state, 
except for a few small items. The following table gives the usual clothing issue: 


Soviet Officers’ Clothing Issue 


Length of Period 


Item for which Issued 
QURTOURE oo cewcccccvccesesscvescoscocess 2 years 
NE PE en ee re a 
ED ccacensenevenetnenandneeseue  ~ 
EEE SE me 
FRE. cc ccccccccvcvecconssccsccsosces 1 year 
PE TE sos citcesecissscgecsss 2 years 
Ne PUNE GAD ascassecesscdseversicne s 
Summer Parade Cap .....acccscsecccseces 2‘ « 
WE CAD vac c ct ncaseccecesdvevedceyets _ —s 
DONE CID 5 ov cccddeccccsesecececesees a 
Officers’ Calfskin Shoes ..........2.sse00. 8 months 
Officers’ Winter Fur Cap ............+455: 4 years 
NN NED hocesndcdscseccebasanses 1 year 
GREE ID onic cvicencsesessvcecveuesdss 6 months 
EL ScadbwspastawicwdavnesEecsundsewes . « 
PL ccuuccciebsneatskeuchueean een _ 
TNE CII os nines ccickascsccencce 1 year 
DINE vavndadesecesedeceaneesenuncnee 6 months 
WEE SATE ccsicccccvvcconessvvessese 1 year 
po ees Ss 
Wires GROWESF oc ncnssivesssvccscevicces y & 
PE Notvacucsbanspabiawiesceenvannage Issued as Required 
ROOORE cc cccccevccncesevecesnccesesees 2 years 


* Issued to officers of the Black Sea and Baltic ficets. 


+ These items have to be purchased. 








The officers’ families have the usual difficulties of a Soviet citizen in obtaining 
clothing, unless they are lucky enough to be living in some special bases where 
the supply is on a par with major cities such as Moscow, Leningrad, and Kiev. 


Fuel. An unmarried officer receives per year from 0.5 to 1.0 cubic meters of 
firewood and from 250 to 500 kilograms of coal. Married officers receive 2—4 cubic 
meters of firewood and from 1.0 to 1.5 tons of coal. 


Travel. Every officer has the right to free transportation when sent on a mission 
or when on furlough. He is also allowed to take free of charge 35 lbs of luggage. 
In the event of being assigned to a new post 880 Ibs of luggage for himself and 
440 lbs for each member of his family is transported free of charge. 


Awards. For distinguished service or exemplary execution of his duty an 
officer may be awarded a cash grant, usually small. Awards are also granted for 
labor- or money-saving suggestions, inventions, or technical improvements, and 
may amount to several thousand rubles. There are no fixed regulations governing 
these awards: everything depends on the amount of money the relevant naval 
authorities have at their disposal and on whoever is interested in the invention. 


Soviet naval officers are awarded orders and medals for length of service: for 
ten years’ service, the Military Merit Medal; fifteen years’, the Order of the Red 
Star; twenty years’, the Order of the Red Banner; twenty five years’ and above, the 
Order of Lenin. The awards are made independent of rank. Special awards are 
granted for outstanding services to the command and the Communist Party. On 
anniversaries all naval personnel are awarded special medals, such as the Fortieth 
Anniversary of the October Revolution Medal. 


Pensions. The situation as far as pensions for the Soviet officer in general and 
the naval officer in particular is concerned has changed several times, the last 
time in 1955. Officers are entitled to a pension after serving twenty years, while 
if an officer is demobilized prior to the completion of this period his case is dis- 
cussed by a special commission, empowered to award a cash grant. If the reason 
for release is disciplinary, nothing is paid; if curtailment of staff, an officer receives 
a one-time payment equivalent to three times his basic pay plus allowances for 
rank and food, together with a monthly sum equal to his allowance for rank at 
the moment of release, which he receives for one year; if for reasons of health 
he may be granted a pension of up to 70% of his last basic rate of pay plus rank 
and food allowances for a period of one year or more. At the end of this time 
he is forced to reappear before the commission, which may extend, reduce, or 
stop his pension. 

If an officer is retired or put on the reserve after twenty years’ service he 
receives a tax-free pension equivalent to 30% of his last basic rate of pay plus 
rank and food allowances for life, regardless of whether he works and has other 
sources of income or not. If he has served 25 years, the amount rises to 40%. 
Prior to 1955, an officer who had served 25 years could count on a pension of 
up to 90% of his last basic rate of pay, and since it was tax free he actually received 
more than he did while on active service. 






























When calculating length of service for pension purposes, breaks in the con- 
inuity of service and rank are not taken into consideration. For the purposes of 
zranting a pension each year of active service during World War II is counted as 
wo years, one year’s service between the 46th and 55th parallels one and a half 
years, and one year on board ship also one and a half years. 

Finally, there is a big distinction between Soviet naval officers’ and civilians’ 
pensions. A civilian pension, irrespective of the rank and position reached, 
amounts to a maximum of 1,200 rubles per month: an officer’s ranges between 


2,000 and 3,000 rubles. 

Taxes. Naval officers pay the same taxes as the civilian population: 13% of 
income, 6% if without children, 1.0% for only one child, and 0.5% for two 
children. However, money paid for uniform, travel, hotel bills, and so on is not 


taxed. 








CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
The Economy 


The Soviet Sugar Industry 


Soviet plans for sugar production in 1960 are very ambitious, amounting to 
191%, of the 1955 figure, giving a total of 6.53 million tons.' This is an increase 
of 204% over the 1940 figure.? The main sugar-producing area is the Ukraine, 
where production is to be stepped up by 1960 by more than 70% over the 1955 
total.? This will amount to almost 4 million tons, an increase of some 1.5 million 


tons, approximately 50° of the total increase planned for the USSR in 1960. 


Bordering on the 400,000 hectares of land sown to sugar beets in the Ukrain- 
ian SSR are a further 93,900 hectares in the Kursk area, 70,700 in the Voronezh 
area, and 34,900 around the Don and Kuban.‘ Thus, in this one concentrated 
area of roughly 600,000 hectares, 26 million tons of sugar beets were harvested in 
1955, approximately 85° of the total for the USSR.* The center of this area is the 
Vinnitsa district, whose 38 plants produced one fifth of all Soviet sugar in 1955.° 


The territorial distribution of the 1960 sugar-beet crop has been planned as 
follows :? 


Tons 
Central Russia, the Volga Regions, the Urals, and Western Siberia... 5,730,000 
The Ukraine, Don, and Kuban Areas .......cccccccccccsccsceces 40,530,000 
Se SUNS ova vuscseccccnus ia daltae ties ccoeetumnuiee 240,000* 
PM oc ciccdnn ene ansadkekeenaeneeeteseunbewhe? 1,100,000 
a ig ae a art te a eae winlgrata wg urs Seep 2,400,000 
* The 1955 figure was 410,000 tons (see Planovoe khozyaistoo, op. cit., p. 78). No reason for the 42% reduction for 1969 was given. 


The largest increase is planned for the Don and Kuban regions, where the 
1960 harvest is expected to be 590% greater than the 1955.8 However, this target 
would seem somewhat high, judging from recent results. Total sugar output in 
the USSR in 1954, for instance, dropped to the 1950 level, only slightly higher 
than the 1940 figure of 2,165,000 tons.® Output as long ago as 1910, it is worth 


1 Direktivy XX sezda KPSS po shestomu pyatiletnemu planu razvitiya narodnogo khozyaistva SSSR na 
1956—60 gody (Directives of the Twentieth Party Congress on the Sixth Five-Year Plan 1956-60), 
Moscow, 1956, p. 8. 

2 Promyshlennost SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik (Soviet Industry: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 
1957, p. 375. 

3 Komunist Ukrainy, Kiev, No. 9 (1957), p. 4. 

* Narodnoe khozyaistvo RSFSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the RSFSR: A 
Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1957, p. 177. 

5 Planovoe khozyaistvo, No. 5 (1957), p. 77. 

® Sovetskaya Ukraina, Kiev, October 27, 1957. 

7 Planovoe khozyaistvo, op. cit., pp. 77—82. 

8 Planovoe khozyaistvo, op. cit., p. 78. 

® Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A 
Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 91. 
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nentioning, was 1,697,000 tons.!° Then again, 1955 output in the Don and Kuban 
regions was 43,100 tons, compared with a 1940 figure of 43,700 tons.'! As for 
he number of hectares sown to sugar beets in these areas, there were 17,800 in 
1940, 17,500 in 1950, and 34,900 in 1955.1? In view of this, the plan to increase 
the 1955 sown area almost sevenfold by 1960 would not appear overly realistic. 


In connection with the change from the five-year plan system to the long- 
erm system, the extremely large increases in capital investments originally planned 
have been scaled down. However, in view of the Soviet population’s demands 
for more consumer goods, it is likely that the targets for sugar output and the 
nethods planned for achieving it will be less affected by these changes than will 
ther branches of the economy. 


It is clear that the increase in the area sown to beets is not the only method 
by which sugar production is to be stepped up. During the period 1956-60 
‘otal output is to rise by 191%, the number of beets grown by 164°,*, and the 
sown area only 130%.!3 Thus, a major role will be played by measures designed 
o improve the productivity of sugar-beet raising and the technological processes 
if sugar refining. In other words, there is a noticeable trend towards an increase 
in the degree of utilization of the already existing capacity, including manpower. 
Numerous surveys have been made on the possibility of expanding production 
within the framework of the existing sugar-producing system, and 63%, of the 
‘otal increase planned for 1960 is to be achieved in this way. Reports show that 
57%, of the total 1955 increase was achieved in the long-established beet-growing 
regions and the existing refineries.!4 This was done partly by introducing improved 
methods of purification and reducing the time required for evaporation. Proposals 
have been made on the installation of equipment making continuous evaporation 
possible, while new methods of sugar crystallization have been studied. On 
the whole, the operational processes in Soviet sugar plants are still far from 
satisfactory, and many factors are having a detrimental effect, even after new 
processing machinery has been installed. Thus, the use of unpurified water in 
some refineries is causing considerable damage to boilers, while the sanitary 
measures taken are not always satisfactory. A conference of sanitation inspectors 
held in Kharkov in 1953 laid special emphasis on the need for radical improve- 
ment in this field.* Then again, losses during processing are quite extensive, 
ind only 81%-83% of the sugar is extracted, the rest being lost."® 


10 Promyshlennost SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 373. 

1 bid. 

12 Narodnoe khozyaistvo RSFSR : Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 177. 

* Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 102, gives a figure of 15494, based 
mn the 1955 planned goal; however, the 1955 actual production was only 30,500,000 tons (Economic 
Survey of Europe, Geneva, 1957, Chapter I, p. 1). The 1960 target is 50,000,000 tons (Prarda, July 7, 1956). 

13 Tzvestia, April 28, 1955. 

14 Economic Survey of Europe, op. cit., Chapter Il, p. 14. 

15 Sakharnoe proizvodstvo, No. 2 (1954), pp. 1—5. 

16 Sakharnaya promyshlennost, No. 1 (1954), p. 7. For more recent data see Narodne hospodarstve URSR, 
Kiev, 1957, p. 73. 





Thus, increased sugar production appears to have been due not so much to 
manufacturing improvements as to an increase in the sugar content and general 
quality of the beets themselves as a result of improved growing methods in 
the principal beet-raising regions. Even the Soviets do not disguise the fact that the 
outstanding figures for sugar production in the USSR in 1953 (3,434,000 tons) 
and 1955 (3,419,000 tons) resulted from the favorable climatic conditions. The 
figure for 1954 was only 2,611,000 tons.?? It is not surprising therefore that the 
most recent plans for increasing sugar output deal mainly with improved farming 
methods and the location of sugar mills. 

Starting with the 1956 harvest, the prices paid for state deliveries of sugar 
beets were increased. The rates still differ: in the Ukrainian SSR, the Don and 
Kuban regions, and the central chernozem areas the rate is 21 rubles per centner 
in the central RSFSR, the Baltic republics, and the most westerly areas of the USSR 
(Lvov and Kishinev) 23-25 rubles per centner; and in the Volga regions, th« 
Urals, and the Soviet Far East, the regions in which the Kremlin is hoping t 
develop a sugar industry, 32 rubles per centner.!8 This latter figure is a deliberat« 
incentive, as the climatic conditions in these areas are not overly favorable. For 
three years a further 30°, of the state delivery price is to be paid in these areas if the 
kolkhoz concerned has switched over to sugar-beet raising for first time, and a 20%, 
bonus paid if delivery is made before September 15. This last step is to increase 
the mills’ working season and thus improve the utilization of existing capacity. 


The payment of monetary compensation to collective farms in lieu of syrup 
has ceased. Instead, persons engaged in sugar-beet growing and transportation 
are being allowed to purchase a certain amount of sugar at reduced prices. In 
addition, the rates fixed for payment in kind by collective farms for MTS work 
during the 1956 harvest were lowered by 50%, and the 1956 plan for the delivery 
of sugar beets by the collective farms as payment in kind for MTS work corre- 
spondingly reduced.!® 

The problem of supplying agriculture with modern machinery has always 
been a weak point. As early as 1953 a plan was drawn up under which even plants 
belonging to the Ministry of Defense and the Ministry of Aviation were obliged 
to organize the production of certain types of agricultural machinery in urgent 
demand.?° Additional funds were made available for the expansion of the Kharkov 
Tractor Plant and Krasnaya Zvezda Works, also in Kharkov, which produces 
agricultural machinery. However, judging from the 1956 plan, little was achieved, 
since the demands continued unabated. To help solve the problem a new design- 
ing institute was established at the Kharkov Hammer and Sickel Works.*? How- 
ever, the program did not yield appreciable results, the new types of machines 
not proving as successful as expected. Thus, last summer there was considerable 
criticism of clumsy harvesters requiring much additional manual labor. 


1? Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 91. 
18 Tzvestia, June 7, 1956. 

9 Tbid. 

20 Pravda, September 29, 1953. 

21 Jzvestia, June 7, 1956. 
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These failures made the Soviet planners turn their attention to other ways of 
increasing the beet harvest. The more widespread use of fertilizers was advocated, 
particularly manure, peat compost, ash, and other mostly local fertilizers.** Many 
examples of alleged improvements in yield due to greater use of fertilizers were 
given in the Soviet press, but it was not pointed out that the increase was consid- 
erable only in the rich chernozem soil areas. At the same time the campaign 
against insect pests was stepped up, although it was sometimes taken to ridiculous 
extremes, such as enlisting the aid of housewives and schoolchildren to combat 
weevils and the like. The production of insecticides is to be developed and more 
research into the problem carried out. 

These, then, are the methods being used to try and ensure that the goal of 
6.53 million tons of sugar in 1960 will be achieved. As already mentioned, the em- 
phasis is being laid more on cultivation than on refining and processing. However, 
the latest figures on sugar production in the Soviet Union between 1940 and 
1955, as given in the following table, would indicate that tremendous efforts 
will be needed if this goal is to be attained: 


Soviet Sugar Production 1940—55 














— 190 —— _ ——— 1945 1950 — 1955 ——— 
Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Tons of Total Tons of Total Tons of Total Tons of Total 
The Ukrainian SSR ........... 1,579,800 73.0 329,200 70.6 1,806,000 71.6 2,425,600 70.9 
Chernozem Regions in the 

Southwestern RSFSR (Kursk, 

Voronezh, Belgorod, Don) . . 264,300 12.2 30,000 6.5 302,800 12.0 532,300 15.6 
Remainder of the RSFSR ..... 94,900 4.4 32,800 7.3 126,700 5.0 176,000 5.2 
All Other Soviet Republics .... 226,300 10.4 72,900 15.6 287,500 11.4 284,900 8.3 

Total USSR ........ 2,165,300 464,900 2,523,000 3,418,800 


SOURCE: Promyshlennost SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (Soviet Industry: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1957, pp. 375-76. 


Assuming that the rate of development between 1956 and 1960 will be the 
same as in the period 1951-55, 1960 production will be 4.68 million tons. To 
reach the planned figure of 6.53 million tons the annual increase would have 
to be more than double what it was between 1951 and 1955. 

One additional factor which will probably influence sugar production in the 
USSR is the sharp decline in the output of the satellites in 1956, the last year for 
which figures are available. Apart from Bulgaria, the least important satellite 
sugat-producing country, which increased output by 61% over the 1955 figure, 
all the other satellites had a considerable drop in output compared with 1955. 
The decline was: Czechoslovakia 27%, East Germany 15%, Hungary 20%, and 
Poland 13%.?% This could have an adverse effect on the trade balance between 
the USSR and the satellites and may result in increased Soviet sugar exports to 
these countries. This clearly would complicate the Soviet domestic scene, already 
disquieting for the authorities in view of popular pressure. 

Stephan G. Prociuk 


22 Jbid., April 28, 1955. 
23 Economic Survey of Europe, op. cit., Chapter I, p. 11. 





Domestic Affairs 


The Sovnarkhoz Chairmen 


At the session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR held May 7-10, 1957 the 
decision to set up sovnarkhozes (economic councils) in the various economic 
regions was ratified. This meeting was followed by sessions of the union republic 
supreme soviets which ratified laws on “further improvements in the organi- 
zation of the administration of industry and construction” and settled the question 
of the sovnarkhoz chairmen. In all, 105 economic regions with sovnarkhozes 
were created, 70 in the RSFSR, 11 in the Ukrainian SSR, 9 in the Kazakh SSR, 
4 in the Uzbek SSR, and one each in the other union republics. Later, a number 
of oblasts of the RSFSR were amalgamated, resulting in the abolition of the 
Kamen and Balashov sovnarkhozes, while in the Uzbek SSR a new economic 
region, the Bukhara, was created, comprising Bukhara, Kashka-Darya, and 
Surkhan-Darya oblasts, which were removed from the Samarkand Sovnarkhoz.! 
Thus, as a result of these administrative measures, on April 15, 1958 there were 
104 sovnarkhozes. 

By May 1, 1958, Soviet newspapers had carried the names of 97of the 104 sovnar- 
khoz chairmen; the missing ones are the chairmen of the Kostroma, Kurgan, Mari, 
Tamboy, Udmurt, Ulyanovsk, and Chuvash economic councils. Of these seven, 
only the Tambov and Ulyanovsk economic regions have any amount of industry, 
and even these two do not play a major role in the country’s industrial output. 

Prior to the reorganization of Soviet industrial administration, there were 
141 industrial and construction ministries on the all-union and union republic 
levels. Of the former ministers, 9 on the all-union level* and 14 on the union 
republic** were put in charge of sovnarkhozes; the remaining 83%, were either 
deprived of their position altogether or transferred to Gosplan of the USSR, the 
union republic gosplans, or to the various commissions and committees under the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR. 

Of the 97 sovnarkhoz chairmen whose names have been mentioned in the 
Soviet press, no information about the previous activities of 24 of them is avail- 
able. Presumably these persons had occupied minor posts hitherto and their rise 
is connected directly with the implementation of Khrushchey’s reform. 


The remaining 73, about whom data is available, are made up as follows: 


NER OE ONE RINIEE Cadac edvivescendicevaresaccasceenweeion 8 
Former deputy ministers of the USSR .........2cccccccsccsscccssscces 18 
Former ministers of union republic ministries ..............22000eeeeee 14 
Former deputy ministers from the union republic councils of ministers .... 4 
Former managers (directors of enterprises, heads of combines, and soon) . 11 
RN I I oiininchs casenucichesepetiessnbbaeaetseceuatwasss 3 
PE PE ND 6a xcs casicdviadceceenstedesnyeadessceenee wen 15 


1 Pravda Vostoka, Tashkent, January 12, 1958. 

* Chairman of the Chelyabinsk Sovnarkhoz, former Minister of the Ferrous Metal Industry A. Shere- 
metev, was shortly after his appointment transferred to other work, thus leaving a total of eight. 

** This figure includes former deputy chairmen of the union republic and autonomous republic 
councils of ministers. 
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As was to be expected, the majority of the sovnarkhozes are headed by for- 
mer managers and ministerial officials, although the percentage of actual 
former ministers is very small. The supposition that Khrushchev’s reforms 
pursued not merely purely economic but also social and political aims—the 
struggle against the technocrats and persons appointed to leading positions by 
Malenkov, Kaganovich, and Molotov—is borne out to some extent by the distri- 
bution of the sovnarkhoz posts. 


In the case of a number of ministerial officials their appointment as chairman 
of a sovnarkhoz of a remote economic region was not so much a sign of the Party 
leaders’ reliance on them as a diplomatic move to remove the persons concerned 
from the center. An example of this was former Minister of Urban and Rural 
Construction of the RSFSR E.A.Veselovsky, who was sent to a comparatively 
remote region with a poorly developed industry and little new construction. 
In all probability, many of the 17,000-odd workers sent to the outlying areas* 
were transferred not in order to strengthen the leadership of the economic regions, 
but to be rid of unwelcome elements. 


The apparatus for directing the sovnarkhozes is the result of a compromise, 
a fact which is bound to influence the activities of some of them. Numerous 
persons sent from Moscow and the capitals of those republics with more than one 
economic region-the Ukrainian, Uzbek, and Kazakh SSR’s-regard their stay in 
the sovnarkhoz as an unavoidable but temporary duty from which they can 
escape after a while and return to the center. The same thing happened in the case 
of the kolkhoz chairmen, many of whom have not given up their city apartments 
ort brought their families to live on the kolkhozes. Although many officials have 
been there for more than two years, they still consider themselves virtually 
semicommuters, since they use every opportunity to return to the city. 


A compromise was reached in the creation of the sovnarkhoz apparatus 
because it was essential to have men used to managing whole branches of industry 
under the same roof as persons well acquainted with local conditions. However, 
just as it was impossible to send only the very best men from the center, it was 
equally impossible to remove all the best local administrators—heads of combines 
and directors of enterprises, for example-from their posts for this purpose, as 
it would inevitably have weakened the administrative apparatus of local factories 
and so on. 


The creation of the sovnarkhoz managerial apparatus was further complicated 
by the fact that in the sovnarkhoz administration the wage scales for specialists 
were much lower than in many of the branches of industry. For example, it was 
reported from the Tula economic region that 


in the sovnarkhoz apparatus there is a staff shortage of about seventy persons. 
Mainly engineers with considerable practical experience are needed, but it is not 
easy to attract them. The [wage] rates of such workers were higher in the abolished 


2 Znamya, No. 1 (1958), p. 154. 
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union ministries than in the sovnarkhozes. The qualified engineers of many local 
enterprises receive, in addition to their basic pay, bonuses, increments for length 
of service, as well as earning more.* 


Such a situation could not but increase internal conflicts in the sovnarkhozes 
and make the selection of their staff more complicated. Arguments between the 
new arrivals and the old hands are inevitable. Persons from the center often have 
to work under men whom they consider affected by narrow, local interests and 
of a restricted outlook. On the other hand, ambitious local workers often find 
themselves subordinate to men from the center. Under such conditions mutual 
mistrust and recriminations cannot but play an ever increasing role, and the 
intervention of the local Party organs, “the third force,” becomes inevitable. 

The creation of the sovnarkhozes has sharply increased the role of the Party 
oblast committees in the management of local industry and construction. Earlier, 
the directors of union enterprises had been subordinate to the union ministries, 
which considerably restricted the interference of local Party workers. Now, the 
whole of industry and construction has, with very few exceptions, been localized 
and all the directors virtually demoted. Sovnarkhoz officials, including even those 
chairmen who have retained the rank of minister, have a lower position in the 
Soviet hierarchy than the secretaries of the Party oblast committees, who are thus 
able to intervene directly in sovnarkhoz affairs. For example, former chairman of 
the Gorky Sovnarkhoz N.N. Smelyakov’s appointment as first secretary of the 
Gorky Oblast Committee was undoubredly a promotion. (He was replaced 
as sovnarkhoz director by G.A.Vedenyapin.) The influence of the Party apparatus 
under the new conditions is much more palpable, while its leading role in local 
matters and its influence on the activity of the sovnarkhoz and the enterprises 
subordinate to it are much more overt than under the old ministerial structure 
with its ladder chain of command. 


Whereas before Party workers used to be accused of setting themselves up 
as managers by taking up the work of an enterprise, the oblast committee workers 
are now obliged to take a hand in production work. Sovnarkhoz affairs have 
become of the utmost importance for them. All local administrative, economic, 
and production affairs are to be run by the joint actions of local Party, managerial, 
and government organs. There is little doubt serious contradictions will arise, 
especially in view of the fact that the reorganization of the industrial administra- 
tive system was designed at least partially as a means of increasing the role of the 
Party organs and rebuffing the technical intelligentsia in the ministries. 

In spite of the efforts to increase the role of the members of the Party apparatus 
in economic administration only 15 of the 74 sovnarkhoz heads under discussion 
are Party workers, although the proportion of former Party workers among the 
31 about whom nothing is known is quite likely to be considerably higher. 
Moreover, it has not always been possible to ascertain which of the former deputy 
ministers had not been a technician or manager, but a so-called deputy minister for 
general questions, dealing with such problems as cadres, administration, technical 


3 Trud, October 11, 1957. 
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affairs, or questions of state security. These include chairman of the Bashkir Sovnar- 
khoz V.S. Fedorov, who in 1948 was deputy minister of the petroleum industry 
(in the southern and western regions), and A.I. Kostousov, now on the Moscow 
Oblast Sovnarkhoz, who became a minister after many years as deputy minister 
“for general questions.” Among the ex-ministers transferred to the sovnarkhozes 
are former Party oblast committee secretaries A.V. Kudryavtsev, now on the 
Karelian Sovnarkhoz, previously secretary of the Buryat-Mongolian Oblast Com- 
mittee (in 1951), and S.P.Polimbetov, presently on the Alma-Ata Sovnarkhoz, 
who in 1953-55 was first secretary of the Gurev Oblast Committee. 


Hence it can be seen that professional Party workers have been transferred to 
managerial or government work, not the reverse. Typical in this respect is 
P. Seitov, the present chairman of the Kara-Kalpak Sovnarkhoz, Uzbek SSR. In 
1951, he was secretary of the Kara-Kalpak Oblast Committee, and in 1954 he was 
sent to study at the Central Committee’s higher Party school. Upon graduation 
he was appointed chairman of the oblast executive committee of the Kara-Kalpak 
ASSR, later becoming chairman of the Council of Ministers of the Kara-Kalpak 
ASSR. Later he became deputy chairman of the Council of Ministers of the Uzbek 
SSR. Then again, until 1955, chairman of the Kirgiz Sovnarkhoz N. P. Gordeev 
was second secretary of the Osh Oblast Committee, while in 1956 he was appointed 
deputy chairman of the Council of Ministers of the Kirgiz SSR. 


It should be noted that some government workers, former chairmen of 
executive committees or members of the apparatus of the supreme soviets of the 
union or autonomous republics, had formerly been with Party organizations. For 
example, S. Shamkhalov, who before becoming chairman of the Supreme Soviet 
of the Dagestan ASSR in 1955, a post he held until 1957, was secretary of the 
Dagestan Oblast Committee. Seitov’s position was similar, as was that of 
M.I. Misnik, former secretary of the Khabarovsk Raion Committee (1951) and 
subsequently deputy chairman of the Khabarovsk Krai Executive Committee 
(1955-56), who was later transferred to the Ministry of the Fishing Industry of 
the USSR (1956-57). A final example is F. A. Mamonov, who in 1949 was chairman 
of the Khabarovsk Krai Executive Committee, in 1950-53 first secretary of the 
Astrakhan Oblast Committee, in 1955 chairman of the Alma-Ata City Executive 
Committee, and in 1956-57 Minister of Urban Economy of the Kazakh SSR. 


An examination of the biographical data available shows that such changes are 
the rule rather than the exception. Very few of the sovnarkhoz chairmen are leading 
Party workers. The only exceptions are A.N. Zademidko, a member of the Party 
Central Committee, K. Petukhov, a member of the Central Committee since the 
Twentieth Party Congress, although not listed among the delegates at the con- 
gress, P. Lomako (Krasnoyarsk Sovnarkhoz), A. I. Kostousov (Moscow Oblast 
Sovnarkhoz), S.A. Stepanov (Sverdlovsk Sovnarkhoz), all candidate members of 
the Party Central Committee, and one candidate member of the old Central 
Committee, N. Kazakov. 


Sixteen of the sovnarkhoz chairmen are members of the union republic 
Party central committees, a fact which demonstrates the Party’s increased role 
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in the sovnarkhoz system. There is no doubt that membership of a republic Party 
central committee is a major asset for a sovnarkhoz chairman in the republic 
concerned. 

Although the position of sovnarkhoz chairman is in theory the same through- 
out the country, the chairmen themselves are divided according to rank. First 
come those who are allowed to keep the rank of minister of the USSR and who are 
deputies of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. Then, on the union republic level, 
some sovnarkhoz chairmen have been appointed ministers, thereby becoming full 
members of the corresponding councils of ministers. However, rank is not 
always directly connected with the importance of the economic region concerned 
in the country’s economy. 

Thirty-six of the sovnarkhoz chairman are deputies of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR, while others are deputies of the union republic supreme soviets. 

In those republics with only one sovnarkhoz most of the chairmen are deputy 
or first deputy chairmen of the council of ministers of the republic concerned. 
They include M. J. Pludon, Latvian SSR; D.Z. Gachechiladze, Tadzhik SSR; 
N. A. Shchelokov, Moldavian SSR; E. J. Ozarskis, Lithuanian SSR; and 
A.I. Zolov, Belorussian SSR. 

The final decision as to who is appointed chairman of any particular sovnar- 
khoz appears to be based usually on the candidate’s experience in the economic 
region’s chief industry. The appointment of N. A. Tikhonov, former deputy 
minister of Ferrous Metallurgy, as chairman of the Dnepropetrovsk Sovnar- 
khoz, former minister of the Timber Industry of the RSFSR A.V. Kudryavtsev 
to the Karelian Sovnarkhoz, minister of the Coal Industry of the USSR 
Zasyadko to the Kemerovo Sovnarkhoz, minister of Nonferrous Metallurgy of 
the USSR P. F. Lomako to the Krasnoyarsk Sovnarkhoz, former minister of the 
Machine-Tool Building and Toolmaking Industry A.I. Kostousov to the Moscow 
Oblast Sovnarkhoz, and former deputy minister of Transportation Machinery 
Building K. K. Yakovlev to the Bryansk Sovnarkhoz would appear to be logical. 

However, the principle of choosing the man with the best qualifications has 
not been observed in every case. Such considerations as personal connections, 
intrigues, proximity to the Khrushchev circle, and length of service in the Party 
have all played a considerable role in the selection of staff. Clearly, circumstances 
which are likely to remain unknown to the outside world probably influence any 
particular appointment, especially as many of the present sovnarkhoz chairmen 
may safely be considered stopgaps, selected to carry out the functions of head of 
industry and construction for the time being. 

Khrushchev appears to have leaned mainly on long-standing Party workers 
with personal experience of managerial or government work. The primacy of the 
Party school and the industrial academy over the technical higher educational 
establishment becomes evident from the biographies of the sovnarkhoz heads. 

It is difficult to say to what extent Khrushchev has succeeded in finding 
candidates combining Party and practical experience. Many of the candidates were 
likely to have been protégés of Bulganin, with whom Khrushchev disagreed on 
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the very question of the direction to be taken by the reorganization of the in- 
dustrial administrative system. Nevertheless, during the year the sovnarkhozes 
have been in existence, there have been, by Soviet standards, few transfers or 
dismissals: Former Minister of the Ferrous Metal Industry A.Sheremetev was 
replaced during the first month by the former secretary of the Chelyabinsk 
Oblast Committee in connection with his appointment to the State Committee for 
Foreign Economic Liaison ;* chairman of the Gorky Sovnarkhoz N.N. Smelyakov 
was transferred to the Gorky Oblast Committee as a first secretary, being replaced 
by his first deputy;*> V. Valuev was transferred from his post as chairman of the 
Lvov Sovnarkhoz to the position of deputy chairman of the State Scientific 
and Technical Committee of the Council of Ministers of the Ukrainian SSR;° 
chairman of the Kharkov Sovnarkhoz S.A.Skachkov was appointed chairman of 
the State Committee for Foreign Economic Liaison, being replaced by N.A. Sobol, 
the former director of the Kharkov Transportation Machinery Factory and 
a member of the Ukrainian Party Central Committee;? in connection with the 
formation of the new Bukhara Sovnarkhoz, Uzbek SSR, chairman of the Fergana 
Sovnarkhoz F.K.Khodzhaev was appointed secretary of the Tashkent City 
Committee, being replaced by A.S.Sultankhodzhaev, while S.N.Nusratov was 
appointed chairman of the Bukhara Sovnarkhoz;* and chairman of the Kustanai 
Sovnarkhoz, Kazakh SSR, A.S.Vishnevsky was replaced by R.A. Kadyrbaev.°® 


These are to date the only changes which have been announced; none of them 
appears to have been the result of unsatisfactory work by a sovnarkhoz chairman. 
This would indicate that the difficulties the new men are coming up against are 
being taken into consideration. A. Poplujko 


Agriculture 


The Law on the Reorganization of the Machine 
Tractor Stations 


On March 27 through 31, 1958, a session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
was held at which Khrushchev gave a report! and a law “On the Further Devel- 
opment of the Kolkhoz System and the Reorganization of the Machine Tractor 
Stations” was passed.* Khrushchev’s report corresponded on the whole to his 
now well-known “theses,” which were ratified at a plenary session of the Party 

* Pravda, December 28, 1957 and January 31, 1958. 

5 Tbid., January 22, 1958. 

® Rabochaya gazeta, Kiev, March 21, 1958. 

* Pravda Ukrainy, Kiev, March 25, 1958. 

* Pravda Vostoka, February 2, 1958. 

® Kazakhstanskaya pravda, Alma-Ata, April 25, 1958, 

1 Jzvestia, March 28, 1958. 

? Ibid., April 1, 1958. 











Central Committee in February 1958 and then published in the Soviet press for 
“nation-wide discussion.”* After pointing out the enormous practical importance 
of the measures proposed Khrushchev noted that they have an even greater 
“theoretical, in truth, guiding significance in the solution of the tasks [involved] 
in the gradual transition from socialism to Communism.” Khrushchev asserted 
that the kolkhozes and sovkhozes are only different forms of one and the same 
method of socialist production. He asserted that the only distinction between 
kolkhoz and sovkhoz was the fact that in the former national property is on a 
lower level of communalization than in the latter. These suppositions were also 
examined in a Kommunist article entitled “Our Proposals,” which was evidently 
based on the assumption that the kolkhozes would soon be converted into 
sovkhozes: 


Taking into account the practical prospects for the development of a socialist 
agriculture, it may already be concluded that such an intermediate stage as the 
agricultural commune will probably not be needed in the transition from the kolkhoz 
system to national forms of production.* 


Khrushchev’s assertions and the remarks of the Party’s theoretical organ on 
the socialist nature of the kolkhozes and sovkhozes, on the irregularity, unscien- 
tific nature, and incorrectness of statements made on the conversion of the kol- 
khozes into sovkhozes are clearly not in line with the steps recently taken by the 
Party and government. During the past two years the widespread conversion of 
kolkhozes into sovkhozes has been taking place under various pretexts, without, 
however, the usual fuss and without the participation of the Soviet press. The 
virgin land areas, moreover, contain only sovkhozes. In the last two years 849 
kolkhozes in Belorussia alone have been turned into sovkhozes, 76 MTS closed 
down (20% of the overall total), and their equipment transferred to the newly 
organized sovkhozes.5 Thus, during the second half of 1957, 45 new sovkhozes 
were organized in Stavropol Krai from existing kolkhozes.® 


Khrushchev’s arguments in substantiation of his assertion that the kolkhozes 
are national property cannot be termed particularly convincing: 


The kolkhozniks understand that the development of national property and the 
growth of kolkhoz wealth are a result of their work over many years and enormous 
material support from the state. The work of the kolkhoznik, the worker, and the 
scholar are invested in the machines which the kolkhozes possess, in their... 
buildings, and in the development of their agriculture and livestock. Thus, the 
general wealth of the kolkhozes is created by the kolkhoz peasants with the aid of the 
whole Soviet people. 





3 Tbid., February 25, 1958. 

* Kommunist, No. 4 (1958), p. 42. 

5 Sovetskaya Belorussiya, Minsk, March 30 and April 10, 1958; Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu : 
Statistichesky exhegodnik (The National Economy of the USSR in 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 
1957, p. 139; Bulletin, Munich, No. 12 (1957), pp. 11—12. 

§ Oktyabr, No. 11 (1957), p. 220. 
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To substantiate his arguments, Khrushchev referred to the Rassvet Kolkhoz 
in the Belorussian SSR, whose indivisible funds* were put at 23 million rubles. 
At a meeting held to discuss the results of the February 1958 plenary session of 
the Party Central Committee the kolkhozniks of this kolkhoz were alleged to have 
unanimously stated that they consider the indivisible funds of their kolkhoz to 
be national property since they were built up with the active participation of the 
whole nation. Khrushchev asserted that many other kolkhozes had come to the 
same conclusion, 


Khrushchev also quoted an extract from a speech by the Chairman of the 
Stalin Kolkhoz, Moscow Oblast, who had convinced the kolkhozniks at a general 
meeting that 

in the creation of our kolkhoz’ indivisible funds there participated not only the 
kolkhozniks of our artel, but also the workers of the industrial enterprises who make 
the machines and equipment for us, as well as the scientists who enrich the science 
of agriculture with new discoveries. The wealth of our kolkhoz was created with the 
active aid of the state. Therefore, the time has come to consider the indivisible funds 
national property. 

Khrushchev then went on to propose a re-examination of the existing method 
of dividing kolkhoz income into payment for workday units and allocations to the 
indivisible funds. The amount laid down in the kolkhoz model statutes (between 
12% and 20% of total income) to be set aside for the indivisible funds was alleged 
to be inadequate and out of date, and it was argued that there was no need to 
lay down equal percentage allocations to the indivisible funds for all kolkhozes. 
Khrushchev stated that there should be a considerable reduction in the amount 
paid per workday unit on some kolkhozes, and proposed that the Party organi- 
zations and kolkhozes reapportion kolkhoz income. In order not to infringe on 
the “socialist principle of the just distribution of material benefits,” he demanded 
that the kolkhozes which had “rushed ahead” set aside a larger share of their 
income for the indivisible funds, not for workday units. 


Khrushchev attached special significance to these indivisible funds as the 
economic foundation of the kolkhoz economy and attempted to prove that they 
were in essence what he termed “national production funds,” by which he 
presumably meant capital accumulated by the sovkhozes and possibly also by 
industrial enterprises. At present the origin of kolkhoz and sovkhoz capital is 
different. On the sovkhozes everything belongs to the state, which pays the sov- 
khoz workers’ wages. The workers are generally not affected if production plans 
are not met or if the sovkhoz suffers losses over a number of years. On the 
kolkhozes, however, the situation is quite different. The kolkhoz pays the state 





* According to Spravochnik predsedatelya kolkboza (The Kolkhoz Chairman’s Handbook), Moscow, 
1957, pp. 198—205, the indivisible funds of an artel comprise: 

a) Between 25% and 50% of the value of the socialized property. 

b) Members’ entrance fees. 

c) Annual contributions. 

d) Insurance contributions to cover loss of livestock, machinery, and the like. 

e) Income from the sale of wood. 








in money and kind for the use of the land, and a large amount of kolkhoz produce 
is sold to the state at fixed prices, which are considerably lower than the market 
prices. All the work done by the MTS has to be paid for by the kolkhoz in kind, 
and in addition the kolkhoz has to pay the state taxes and contributions to cover 
the insurance of buildings, cattle, and seeds. Further taxes have to be paid if the 
kolkhoz has an additional source of income from fishing, hunting, and so on. 
Finally, the kolkhoz is forced to set aside between 12% and 20% of its gross 
income for the indivisible funds. Thus, in all, the kolkhoz pays out so much in 
cash and kind that payment per workday unit is often very low. 

The law ratified by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the basis of Khrush- 
chev’s report did not mention the question of the kolkhozes’ indivisible funds. 
Whether a special government decree is issued to declare the socialized economy 
and the indivisible funds of the kolkhozes national property or not is of no 
particular importance: The confiscation of kolkhoz property is going on in any 
case without a government decree. A good example is the conversion of the 
kolkhozes into sovkhozes, involving the transfer of all kolkhoz property, in- 
cluding the funds, to state enterprises—the sovkhozes. 

With the aim of legalizing this confiscation in the future Khrushchev dwelt 
in his report on his claim that national property on the kolkhozes belonged to the 
state, to the people as a whole. He had already asked in his theses whether the 
kolkhozes ought to be converted into sovkhozes, a point on which a Kommunist 
leading article wrote: 

This posing of the question arises from the contrasting of kolkhoz property to state 
property. But such a contrast is erroneous, irregular, unscientific. Both... prop- 
erties are in content and nature socialist property. The distinction of one from the 
other consists in essence in the degree of socialization.’ 


The law passed by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR consists of a verbose 
introduction couched in the usual Communist phraseology and seven articles. 
The introduction, which is of a declaratory nature, lists the virtues of the sov- 
khozes which are described as “‘a good school for running a large-scale socialist 
economy for the kolkhozes.” The sovkhozes in the future “are destined to be an 
example of [better] methods of production, a model for the kolkhozes in the 
struggle for increased labor productivity.” There seems to be little doubt from 
this that there will be no halt to the conversion of kolkhozes into sovkhozes. 


All seven articles of the law are drawn up in an extremely general and nebulous 
form. The first approves the measures worked out by the Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers of the USSR for the further development of 
the kolkhoz system and the reorganization of the MTS, which are described as 
having received “‘general support.” The second discusses the need to reorganize 
the MTS as repair stations and the sale of agricultural machinery to the kolkhozes 
and sovkhozes, beginning with 1958. The periods needed for the reorganization 
of the MTS are to be laid down by the councils of ministers of the union republics. 
The third gives a short description of the tasks of the repair stations. The fourth 


7 Kommunist, op. cit., p. 8. 
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entrusts the Council of Ministers of the USSR with the task of ratifying the 
regulations covering the repair stations and the conditions of sale of the agri- 
cultural machinery and other producer goods to the kolkhozes and sovkhozes. 
The fifth commissions the Council of Ministers of the USSR to examine the 
question of granting credit to the kolkhozes. The sixth deals with the vital 
question of the methods and conditions of kolkhoz state deliveries which will 
ensure the state the “necessary amount of agricultural produce,” a question which 
is also left to the Council of Ministers of the USSR. The final article entrusts 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR with the task of ensuring the correct use 
of the specialists transferred from the MTS to the kolkhozes after guaranteeing 
the “necessary attention and care for their material welfare.” 


A new decree of the Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers of the 
USSR, published in Pravda on April 20, 1958, begins with a number of 
general directives to republic, krai, oblast, and raion Party and government 
organizations on such questions as the procedure to be followed in the reorgani- 
zation of the MTS as repair stations (RTS), on the method of paying for equipment 
transferred from the MTS to the kolkhozes, and on the composition of the 
evaluating commissions. More important, however, is the enumeration of the 
duties of the new repair stations, listed in the section “On the Repair Stations.” 
They comprise the repair of kolkhoz and sovkhoz machinery, the carrying out of 
improvements, irrigational work, planning, and roadbuilding. The RTS are to 
hire out machinery to the kolkhozes and sovkhozes, supply them with spare 
parts, petroleum products, fertilizers, and other producer goods. They are also 
to act as the state’s representative, checking the condition of this machinery. 
Those kolkhozes which are not yet to get their own equipment are to continue 
to be served by the MTS or RTS. 


The regulations governing the RTS have not yet been ratified. The Ministry 
of Agriculture of the USSR was given a period of two months to work out draft 
regulations and submit them for ratification by the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR. 


The section “On the Organization of the Supply of Materials and Equipment 
to Agriculture” makes it clear that the sale of machinery and producer goods to 
the kolkhozes and sovkhozes by the RTS will be on the basis of preliminary 
orders at unified prices. Beginning this year the procedure under which machinery 
is allocated to the sovkhozes is to be replaced by sale on prior agreements through 
the RTS. The chairmen of the sovnarkhozes have been made personally respon- 
sible for the production of spare parts for tractors, motor vehicles, and agri- 
cultural machinery. Control of the RTS’ finances is to be carried out by the 
oblast and krai administrations for agriculture and the union republic ministries 
of agriculture. 

The section entitled “On the Inspection of Agriculture by the Executive 
Committees of the Raion Soviets of Workers’ Deputies” discusses the nature and 
functions of the so-called raion regional inspectorates for agriculture. Headed by 
the deputy chairman of the raion executive committee they are to organize tours 
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of inspection, designed primarily to propagandize and gain acceptance of new 
ideas and scientific achievements in agriculture, regulate questions of seed growing, 
breeding, and land utilization, and organize veterinary services and so on. The 
raion executive committees are also to have so-called production and technical 
councils, which are to make and examine suggestions for the long-range devel- 
opment of agriculture in the raion. These councils are to consist of the head of the 
raion inspectorate for agriculture, kolkhoz chairmen, sovkhoz directors, spe- 
cialists, and other persons “connected with agriculture.” Their composition is to 
be approved by the raion executive committees. 


The section “Cadres” asserts that after the MTS’ reorganization tractor 
drivers and machine specialists must take up work on the same kolkhozes they had 
been working on before. The decree recommends that agricultural specialists 
from the reorganized MTS along with young specialists who have graduated 
from higher training establishments and technical schools be accepted for per- 
manent work. It is stressed that the material welfare of the machine specialists 
must be at least on the same level on the kolkhozes as it was in the MTS. Until 
July 1, 1958, transferred specialists will continue to be paid from the MTS 
budget, while a special, higher wage will be paid to those who take up work on the 
economically weak kolkhozes. The leave pay and social insurance benefits of the 
specialists are to remain as they are for the present, but a special system covering 
these items is to be worked out later. Credit of up to 7,000 rubles is to be granted 
them for periods of up to seven years for the construction of living accommo- 
dations. 

The final section of the decree, entitled “On the Financing and Crediting of the 
Kolkhozes and Repair Stations,” recommends that the kolkhozes “introduce the 
necessary amendments into the statutes of the kolkhoz artel . . . [and] increase the 
contributions from cash income to the indivisible funds to ensure the further 
growth of the social economy of the kolkhozes, the building of schools, hospitals, 
and boarding schools, roads, and the acquisition of tractors, combines, and other 
agricultural machinery.” 

The Agricultural Bank is to grant credit to the kolkhozes if they cannot pay for 
the machinery they have purchased for a period of up to five years. When order- 
ing tractors and agricultural machinery the kolkhozes are to make an advance 
payment of at least ten percent of the price. , 

The introduction to the decree stated that “tractors, agricultural machinery, 
and equipment in the possession of the machine tractor stations must be sold to 
the kolkhozes on a voluntary basis as ordered by them only in a mechanically fit 
state and ready for use.”” However, the voluntary principle is not observed, since, 
according to the same decree, the Party and government organizations will be 
obliged “on the basis of a profound study of the economy of the regions and 
the kolkhozes to determine which kolkhozes are in a position to purchase this 
year tractors and other machines and make economically sound use of them.” 


Thus, the right to purchase machinery is determined not by the kolkhoz 
itself but, judging from Khrushchev’s report, by the kolkhoz’ ability to make 
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“productive use”’ of it. He clearly meant that kolkhozes which did not merely not 
reduce their output of agricultural produce, but on the contrary considerably 
increased it would be allowed to purchase machines. 


It will be exceptionally difficult to estimate the value of the machinery trans- 
ferred to the kolkhozes. Prior to the decree in many parts of the country machinery 
was transferred to the kolkhozes in view of the approaching spring sowing and 
so on, under special contracts. At a plenary session of the Belorussian Party 
Central Committee, for example, secretary Mazurov stated that by April 1, 1958, 
1,660 kolkhozes in the republic had received under such contracts 7,690 tractors, 
3,011 grain combines, 351 silage combines, and other machines. Of the remaining 
3,938 kolkhozes in Belorussia, 2,288 had expressed the desire to purchase machin- 
ery, while the other 1,650 would continue to be served by the MTS. After the 
reorganization, 63 MTS will be left and 152 RTS set up.® 


Meanwhile, after machinery has already been transferred to the kolkhozes, 
Mazurov demanded that Party, government, and agricultural organizations in 
Belorussia make a careful study in each raion to establish which kolkhozes may 
be granted the right to acquire machinery. He added it was impossible to act 
hastily or without due consideration of the conditions “otherwise the idea of the 
reorganization of the MTS may be discredited and mistrust of the new work 
method created among some sections of the kolkhozniks.”® 


The absence of clear, concrete directives on the problem of the sale of machin- 
ery to the kolkhozes is causing considerable confusion, particularly as regards 
the question of which kolkhozes have the right to purchase machinery and how 
much the machinery is to cost. The government is doing its best to get the 


highest price possible, and to this end two representatives of the finance de- 
partment and Gosbank have been introduced onto the evaluating commission. 
These representatives are to 


ensure supervision of the correct evaluation of the tractors, agricultural machin- 
ery, and equipment being sold to the kolkhozes, putting an end to individual 
workers’ incorrect attempts to make a profit and to sell equipment to the kolkhozes 
at reduced prices, which is in opposition to the interests of the state. 


To date no concrete directives have been issued on the methods for fixing 
the prices of the machinery. The recent decree merely obliged the Ministry of 
Agriculture of the USSR and the Ministry of Finances of the USSR to work 
out and ratify within one week instructions on the matter. It was, however, 
expressly stipulated that “when determining the price of the equipment being 
sold the state [must] not suffer a loss.” 


Thus, after machinery has been transferred to the kolkhozes, there is every 
likelihood of the prices being re-examined and increased. This is raising the not 
unjustified suspicion among the kolkhozniks that the machinery will cost so 
much money that there will be nothing left to pay the workday units. “Millions 
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will have to be spent on the machines bought from the MTS. What will we get?” 
asked one worker plaintively.!° 

After the reorganization of the MTS even the buildings and equipment not 
used are to be sold to the kolkhozes “‘on the basis of list price and their present 
condition.” The sovkhozes, on the other hand, obtain all their buildings from 
the state. 

The practical implementation of the law on MTS reorganization cannot but 
have a detrimental effect on all this year’s work. The sale of both old and new 
equipment to the kolkhozes at increased prices, the demand for reduced payment 
for workday units, the expropriation of the property of the kolkhozniks, and so 
on will inevitably alienate the mass of kolkhozniks from the Party even more. 


S. Kabysh 


Soviet Society 
The Soviet Urban Population 


The statistical compilations published during the last year or so by the Central 
Statistical Administration of the USSR give rather detailed information on the 
Soviet urban population, both for the country as a whole and for the union and 
autonomous republics, krais, oblasts, and autonomous oblasts. There are also 
considerable data on the population of towns with 50,000 inhabitants or more 
and on towns which are administrative centers, regardless of their size. The 
Soviets have published such information before only on three different occasions : 
after the censuses of December 17, 1926and January 17, 1939 and on May 7, 1958, 
in connection with the census slated for January 15, 1959. 

On the basis of this information the increase in the Soviet urban population 
since the 1939 census can be calculated. It is also possible to establish absolute 
increases in regional urban populations and the change in the ratio of the urban 
population to the population as a whole in different regions, an important feature 
in view of the irregularity of the increase, due to industrialization and the war. 


The growth of the Soviet urban population since 1926 has been as follows: 


1926 1939 1956— 
December 17 January 17 1941* 1951** 1955 January March 


Total Urban 
Population 26,300,000 56,100,000 60,600,000 71,400,000 84,600,000 86,600,000 87,000,000 


Total Towns and 
Cities*** 709 923 1,241 1,451 1,543 1,566 1,569 


Total City-Type 
Settlements*** ... 1,216 1,450 1,711 2,320 2,441 2,423 2,422 
* Includes the Western Ukraine, Western Belorussia, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Bessarabia, and Northern Bukovina, annexed 


in 1939—40. 
** Includes the Transcarpathian Ukraine annexed in 1945; does not include the western regions of the Ukraine and Belorussia ceded 


to Poland in 1945, with a population of 1,400,000, nor East Prussia, South Sakhalin, and the Kurile Islands, since after 1945 the native 
pulation was replaced by Soviet citizens. 
*** Administrative division not necessarily based on population. 
SOURCE: Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu: Statistichesky exhegodnik (The National Economy of the USSR in 1956: A Statistical 
Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 32. 
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Broken down according to the size of the area, this growth shows the follow- 


ing picture: 
gP ponent! 
1926 1939 1956 

Size of Urban Area December 17 January 17 January 


500,000 and Above 20,800,000 
100,000 to 499,999 21,500,000 
50,000 to 99,999 9,400,000 
20,000 to 13,200,000 
10,000 to 9,800,000 
5,000 to 7,700,000 
3,000 to : 2,700,000 
2,999 and Below 1,500,000 
56,100,000 86,600,000 
SOURCE: Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 2nd ed., 1957, L, 106. 








At the same time, there has been a considerable increase in the number of 
urban areas, as can be seen from the following table: 


—Number of Urban Arcas ~- 
1926 1939 1956 
Number of Inhabitants December 17 January 17 January 
500,000 and Above .... 22 
113 
139 
20,000 to ~ 432 
10,000 to 
5,000 to 
3,000 to 4,999 
2,999 and Below 749 





2,373 
SOURCE: Bolsbaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 2nd ed., 1957, L, 106. 


According to the census of December 17, 1926, of a total population of 
147,000,000, 26,314,000 or 17.9% lived in urban areas.! This figure, however, 
does not include those regions annexed during 1939—40, and to obtain the total 
urban population of the USSR within its present boundaries for the years 1926 
and 1939 the urban population of these regions must be added. They were: the 
Western Ukraine, 1,325,000;? Western Belorussia, 507,000;* Estonia, 400,000; 
Latvia, 710,000;5 Lithuania, 375,000;* Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina, 
650,000;? and the Transcarpathian Ukraine, annexed in 1945, 142,000.° (The 
population of East Prussia, South Sakhalin, and the Kurile Islands cannot be 
included as the original inhabitants emigrated almost without exception.) The 
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Ill, 236; MSE, op. cit., 1st ed., 1930, I, 878; 2nd ed., 1940, I, 882. 
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5 BSE, op. cit. 1938, XXXVI, 22; MSE, op. cit., 1929, IV, 502. 
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total urban population of these territories comprised in 1939—40, 3,700,000 and 
in 1926—27, 3,500,000.° 

Hence, on January 1, 1927, there were 30 million persons living in urban 
areas within the present Soviet boundaries, equivalent to almost 18% of the total 
population of 166,000,000. These figures are only slightly higher than those for 
January 1, 1914, when there were 28,180,000 urban dwellers, comprising 17.6% 
of the total population of 159,200,000. 1° 

The urban population of pre-Revolutionary Russia increased rapidly during 
the two decades prior to World War I. The census of February 9, 1897 gave a 
figure of 15,825,000, 14.8% of the total population of the Russian Empire." 
Between 1897 and 1914 the figure rose percentagewise from 14.8%, to 17.6%, or 
from 15,825,000 to 28,700,000 in absolute figures. This huge jump was a result 
of the enormous natural growth in the total Russian population over the period, 
from 125,000,000 to 159,000,000. 12 

Before and during World War I the urban population of the country continued 
to increase. For example, between 1910 and 1917 the population of St. Petersburg 
increased by 800,000 to 2,700,000,!* while during the same period the population 
of Moscow jumped from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000.14 Immediately after the October 
1917 coup d’état, however, people began to leave the cities for the countryside 
en masse, due to the famine which was raging throughout the whole country. The 
urban population, particularly that of the major cities, dropped accordingly. Thus, 
by 1921, only 700,000 persons were living in St. Petersburg,!> a drop of 2,000,000; 
only 1,000,000 in Moscow,?* a drop of 1,000,000; and only 300,000 in Riga, a drop 
of 300,000 from the 1916 total.17 

The end of the Civil War and the introduction of the New Economic Policy 
heralded the beginning of a reverse process; by 1927, the urban population had 
reached its prewar level.18 There was as yet no increase, due primarily to the 
unemployment of the NEP period, particularly in the major cities. The inaugu- 
ration of the First Five-Year Plan, however, saw a sharp increase in the urban 
population, a process which continued up to World War II. By the beginning of 
the Second Five-Year Plan in 1933 the population of the old industrial cities— 
Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Baku, Kharkov, Odessa, Dnepropetrovsk, Rostov on 


® Pravda, June 2, 1939; BSE, op. cit., 1931, III, 236; 1927, VI, 21; 1938, XXXVI, 22;*1938, 
XXXVI, 103—104; 1934, LXIV, 685—87; MSE, op. cit., 1st ed., 1930, I, 703 and 878; 1929, IV, 
502 and 662; 1931, VI, 634; 1931, IX, 121—23; 1931, X, 328; 2nd ed., 1940, I, 882. 

10 Narodnoe khozyaistve SSSR v 1956 godu: Statistichesky exhegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 17. 

1 F, A, Brokgauz and I. A. Efron, Entsik/opedichesky slovar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), St. Peters- 
burg, vol. 4/D (11), 1907, p. 1. 

12 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu: Statistichesky exhegodnik, op. cit.; F. A. Brokgauz and 
I, A. Efron, op. cit. 
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14 Thid., 1938, XL, 371. 
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Don, Stalino, Tula, and Sverdlovsk—which had at first risen rapidly, doubling 
itself or even more, began to increase more slowly, while the population of 
those cities where new plants and factories were being built—Novosibirsk, Kazan, 
Kuibyshev, Saratov, Stalingrad, Voronezh, Yaroslavl, Zaporozhe, Ivanovo, 
Arkhangelsk, Omsk, Chelyabinsk, Perm, Ufa, Irkutsk, Karaganda, Magnitogorsk, 
Stalinogorsk, Komsomolsk-na-Amure, Stalinsk, Murmansk, and Dzerzhinsk— 
now began to increase rapidly.!* As a result, the Soviet urban population within the 
borders of September 17, 1939 had reached by January 17, 1939 a total of 56,100,000, 
compared with 26,300,000 on December 17, 1926, an increase of 112.5%.?° The 
growth in the urban population between 1926 and 1939 exceeded the natural in- 
crease in the total Soviet population of 23,500,000 over this period, thereby causing 
a drop in the rural population from 120,700,000 in 1926 to 114,500,000 in 1939.*! 


The increase alone in the urban population between 1926 and 1939—almost 
30 million—was more than the actual urban population in 1926. Not only did the 
number of persons living in the existing cities increase but new ones were built 
and workers’ settlements and many villages converted into cities.2* The number 
of cities (100,000 inhabitants and over) increased over the period 1926—39 from 
33 to 82, and the number of inhabitants in them from 10,000,000 to 27,400,000. 
They accounted for 6.8% of the total population in 1926, 16.1% in 1939. In 
1926, 38% of the total urban population was concentrated in these 33 cities, 
while in 1939, 49.1% of it lived in the 82 cities.2* By 1940, the urban population 
of the Soviet Union, including the areas annexed in 1939—40, totaled 61,000,000.** 

The USSR’s entry into the war in 1941 put a halt to this growth. Whereas over 
the period 1926 through 1939 the annual increase of urban population was almost 
2,500,000,25 during the eleven years from 1940 through 1950 the number of 
persons living in urban areas rose from 61,000,000 to a mere 71,400,000, an 
annual increase of only 950,000.26 Although official Soviet statistics do not 
give any figures for 1945 or 1946, it is reasonable to assume that during the period 
1941—45 there was a drop as a result of mobilization. 

During the war the population of many cities occupied by the Germans, 
particularly the major cities of the western regions of the USSR, dropped con- 
siderably. In Leningrad, for example, which was besieged for more than two 
years, the population fell from the eve-of-war figure of almost 3,200,000? to 
800,000 in August 1942.28 According to official Soviet sources, more than 630,000 
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died of hunger during the winter of 1941—42,?° but this figure would appear to 
be too low, since according to the same source more than 1,500,000 were evacu- 
ated from the city between June 29, 1941 and August 15, 1942.3° The discrepancy 
between the number of dead and evacuated on the one hand and the drop in 
population on the other is approximately 300,000. It is almost certain that not 
less than one million perished in Leningrad, and unofficial sources put the number 
of deaths from cold and hunger at between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000.%1 

The drop in the number of persons living in other cities also fell considerably. 
From 1939 through 1943 the population of Kiev dropped from 846,000 to 210,000; 
of Dnepropetrovsk from 500,000 to 140,000; and of Kharkov from 833,000 to 
less than 300,000. Less than half the inhabitants were left in Zaporozhe, Nikopol, 
Krivoi Rog, Kherson, Odessa, and Nikolaev.*? Losses in the small, nonindustrial 
towns were fewer, but even so amounted to no less than one third. It is interesting 
to note that other, non-Soviet sources state that the population of Kiev dropped 
to 305,000, Dnepropetrovsk to 280,000, Zaporozhe to 120,000, Nikolaev to 
84,000, and Poltava to 75,000.%* Of the industrial regions occupied by the Ger- 
mans, Stalino and Lugansk oblasts in the Don Basin were the most depleted. 
According to eyewitness accounts, when the Don Basin was reoccupied by the 
Soviet Army, not more than one fifth of the prewar population was left.*4 

The effects of the war on cities which had been occupied or were in the frontal 
zones can be seen even today, and the population of many of them is still only at 
the prewar level or even below it. Such are Leningrad and its suburbs, Smolensk, 
Vitebsk, Gomel, Poltava, Odessa, and Taganrog. A list of cities, according to 
figures for April 1956, does not include Kerch, which in 1939 had 104,000 
inhabitants,*® and many other cities which before the war had almost 100,000 
inhabitants and which under normal conditions would have reached the 100,000 
level and hence would have been included on the list are in fact not there. These 
include Novorossiisk, Zhitomir, Konstantinovka, Kremenchug, Enakievo, 
Bobruisk, and Novocherkassk.** 

The effect of the war on those cities not situated within the fighting area, 
however, was just the reverse: their population shot up, exceeding the average 
growth for the USSR as a whole. In 1957, the population of Voroshilov, Kamensk- 
Uralsk, Karaganda, Kiselevsk, Komsomolsk, Kurgan, Orsk, Prokopevsk, Perm, 
Stalingrad, Syzran, Chelyabinsk, Frunze, and other cities of the Volga region, 
the Urals, Siberia, Kazakhstan, and Central Asia has increased by at least 
100°%.%? It must be noted that in many cities not only has the number of inhabitants 
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within the old limits increased, but also suburbs and settlements attached to 
factories or mines have been included. In the Don Basin, for example, Gorlovka 
engulfed the towns of Kalininsk, Komsomolsk, and Nikitovka, as a result of 
which its population increased from 109,000 to 240,000 ;°§ Kadievka took in the 
city-type settlements of Bryansky, Golubovka, and Lozovaya-Pavlovka, thus 
increasing from 68,000 to 170,000;%* Bryansk swallowed up Bezhitsa, bringing 
its population from 111,000 to more than 200,000;4° and Ufa combined with 
Chernikovsk, its population jumping from 265,000 to 471,000.** This process is 
going on the whole time and is a major factor in the increase in the size of cities. 

The majority of the more rapidly expanding cities are situated in the Eastern 
regions of the country, while most of those increasing but slowly are in the 
western, southern, and central regions of the European USSR and the Trans- 
caucasian republics. This is a result not only of the war, but also of the stress 
being placed on the development of the economy in the country’s eastern regions. 
The difference in the rates of increase of population of cities in the eastern regions 
and those of other parts of the country can be seen from the following table: 


The Growth of Soviet Cities 1939—56 


Number of Cities ——— Number of Inhabitants 
1939 1956 1939 1956 


6,216,000 (22.7%) 8,951,000 (21.1%) 
836,000 (3.1%) (3.0%) 
3,348,000 (12.2%) (8.4%) 
1,000 (2.0%) (2.1%) 
(7.2%) (7.3%) 

(5.0%) (4.7% 
(6.8%) (9.7%) 
(5.0% (8.0%) 
(2.4% (2.7%) 

(1. 5%) (2.0% 


——— Percentage Increase 
1939—56 


— 
No) 


Industrial Belt 


Western RSFSR 
Northern RSFSR 
Volga Regions 


1 
1 


NO 
ViN ASK SUWWONUW D 


Transcaucasian Republics 
Central Asian Republics 
Kazakh SSR 


5,423,000 (19.8% 
550,000 (2.0%) 
1,529,000 (5.4%) 
846,000 (3.1% 
506,000 (1.8%) 


6,885,000 (16.9%) 
790,000 (1.9%) 
2,249,000 (5.5%) 
1,690,000 (4.1% 
1,064,000 (2.6% 





Total USSR (January 17, 1939) 82 127 


NOTES: Industrial Belt 
oblasts; Ch Belt c 
Bryansk, Smolensk, Pskov, Novgorod, Leningrad, 








Stavropol krais, the Kabardino-Balkar, North 


27,432,000 (100% 


RSFSR cx 


40,779,000 (100%) 





ises: Moscow, Kalinin, Yaroslavl, Ivanovo, Kostroma, Gorky, Vladimir, Ryazan, Tula, and Kaluga 
: Orel, Kursk, Belgorod, Voronezh, Lipetsk, Tambov, and Penza oblasts; Western RSFSR comprises: 
and Kaliningrad oblasts; Northern RSFSR comprises: Arkhangelsk, Murmansk, 
Vologda oblasts, and the Karelian and Komi ASSR’s; Volga 


Regions comprise: Kirov, Ulyanovsk, Kuibyshev, Saratov, Stalingrad, 
Astrakhan oblasts, and the Tatar, Mari, Chuvash, and Mordvinian ASSR’s; h 


i Rostov Oblast, Krasnodar and 
Chechen-Ingush, and Dagestan ASSR's; “Urals comprises: Perm, Sverdlovsk, 


Chelyabinsk, Orenburg oblasts, and the Bashkir and Udmurt ASSR’s; Western Siberia comprises: Kurgan, Tyumen, Omsk, Tomsk, 
Novosibirsk, Kemerovo oblasts, and Altai Krai; Eastern Siberia comprises: Irkutsk and Chita oblasts, Tuva Autonomous Oblast, 
Krasnoyarsk Krai, the Buryat-Mongolian and Yakutsk ASSR’s; Far East comprises: Magadan, Amur, Kamchatka, and Sakhalin oblasts, 
the Jewish A Oblast, Khabarovsk and Maritime krais. 

The Ukrainian SSR does not include the western oblasts: Lvov, Stanislav, Ternopol, Rovno, Drogobych, Volynsk, Transcarpathian, 
Chernovtsy, and the part of Odessa Oblast which prior to 1954 made up Izmail Oblast. 

Within the present boundaries there are in the USSR 134 cities (over 100,000 inhabitants) with a total population of 42,903,000 (Ufa 
and Chernikovsk have recently been combined). The large cities on the territory annexed by the USSR since the census of January 17, 1939 
are Riga, Tallinn, Vilnyus, Kaunas, Kaliningrad, Kishinev, Lvov, and Chernovtsy. 

SOURCE: Geografiya » shkole, No. 5 (1956), p. 9. 

38 Geografiya v shkole, op. cit., p. 9. 

39 bid. 

40 Tbid. ; Tzvestia, Jane 13, 1956. 


41 Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, No. 16 (1956), p. 447. 








The preceding table shows that while, throughout the USSR as a whole (within 
the 1939 borders), the population of the cities has increased 50%, in Kazakhstan 
Central Asia, and the Far East the figure is 100%, in the Urals 110%, and in 
western Siberia, 140%. In the western RSFSR the population has remained the 
same, while in the Ukraine, Belorussia, and the southern and central RSFSR the 
increase was less than the average for the USSR as a whole. If the USSR is 
divided into two parts, from the western borders to the Urals (including the 
Transcaucasus), and from the Urals eastwards, in the former the population of the 
major cities grew between 1939 and 1956 from 21,800,000 to 28,900,000, an 
increase of 30°, whereas in the latter the rise was from 5,700,000 to 11,900,000, 
an increase of 110%. Thus, the eastern region’s percentage of the total Soviet 
urban population increased from 20.6% in 1939 to 29.1% in 1956. 

The rate at which the large cities are growing only partially reflects the rate of 
increase of the Soviet urban population as a whole, since the latter is extremely 
irregular. The following table shows the growth in the number of inhabitants of 
the major Soviet cities (above 100,000 inhabitants) between January 17, 1926 and 
April 1956: 

The Growth of the Major Soviet Cities 1926—56 





a Total Population— —-——— Total Popul 
1926 1939 1956 1926 1939 


2,030,000 4,137,000 4,847,000 56,000 289,000 

1,690,000 3,191,000 3,182,000 Yaroslavl 114,000 298,000 

846,000 991,000 Karaganda -— 166,000 

809,000 901,000 Stalinsk 4,000 170,000 

833,000 877,000 45,000 231,000 

644,000 876,000 Krasnoyarsk 72,000 190,000 

585,000 778,000 Krivoi Rog 38,000 198,000 

Kuibyshev 390,000 760,000 155,000 272,000 
Novosibirsk .... 406,000 731,000 285,000 
Sverdlovsk 426,000 707,000 143,000 
519,000 635,000 140,000 

462,000 625,000 Nizhny Tagil ... 160,000 

273,000 612,000 Magnitogorsk ... 146,000 

604,000 607,000 Khabarovsk .... 199,000 

501,000 576,000 Astrakhan 253,000 

402,000 565,000 Zhdanov 222,000 

385,000 565,000 Krasnodar 204,000 

510,000 552,000 Vladivostok .... 206,000 

255,000 538,000 Prokopevsk 107,000 

Stalingrad 445,000 525,000 148,000 
Saratov 376,000 518,000 148,000 
281,000 505,000 178,000 

246,000 471,000 213,000 

239,000 412,000 ini 216,000 

327,000 400,000 Kemerovo 133,000 

200,000 387,000 Gorlovka 109,000 

200,000 385,000 Arkhangelsk .... 281,000 
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Total Population —————Total Pcpulation ~ 
1939 1956 1926 1939 1956 


157,000 231,000 24,000 78,000 132,000 
172,000 226,000 79,000 157,000 131,000 
173,000 226,000 21,000 74,000 130,000 
141,000 224,000 92,000 130,000 129,000 
143,000 211,000 99,000 167,000 128,000 
167,000 206,000 76,000 111,000 128,000 
180,000 200,000 Vologda 58,000 95,000 127,000 
125,000 195,000 Tyumen...... . 50,000 76,000 125,000 
83,000 191,000 Cheremkhovo ... 14,000 66,000 124,000 
93,000 190,000 21,000 67,000 123,000 
-- 190,000 Stavropol** .... 59,000 85,000 123,000 
Taganrog ‘ 189,000 189,000 Kamensk- 
Kaliningrad — 188,000 6,000 51,000 122,000 
Bryansk 87,000 185,000 52,000 89,000 122,000 
102,000 183,000 imi 40,000 67,000 121,000 
155,000 180,000 
120,000 179,000 Kuznetsky .... 82,000 119,000 
68,000 170,000 Petropavlovsk*** 92,000 118,000 
134,000 170,000 Petrozavodsk ... 70,000 118,000 
78,000 169,000 Kramatorsk 93,000 117,000 
Kiselevsk = 116,000 
71,000 169,000 Anzhero- 
117,000 168,000 Sudzhensk .... 70,000 116,000 
148,000 163,000 - 115,000 
103,000 162,000 Andizhan 84,000 115,000 
Rybinsk Kutaisi ~- 114,000 
(Shcherbakov) 139,000 162,000 Podolsk ....... 73,000 113,000 
Simferopol 143,000 159,000 ii 80,000 112,000 
Ordzhonikidze* . 127,000 159,000 Kuntsevo 61,000 111,000 
129,000 158,000 Kirovobad****.. - -—— 111,000 
66,000 157,000  Stalinogorsk 76,000 109,000 
121,000 156,000 Orekhovo-Zuevo 63,000 99,000 109,000 
121,000 150,000 Makhachkala .... 34,000 87,000 106,000 
ome 149,000 Mogilev 50,000 99,000 106,000 
9,000 103,000 147,000 27,000 53,000 106,000 
86,000 144,000 144,000 Vinnitsa 58,000 93,000 105,000 
48,000 99,000 143,000 Namangan 74,000 77,000 104,000 
52,000 127,000 142,000 Leninakan 42,000 68,000 103,000 
— — 142,000 Babushkin — = 103,000 
51,000 95,000 136,000 Serpukhov 59,000 90,000 102,000 
Semipalatinsk.... 57,000 110,000 136,000 Armavir 75,000 84,000 102,000 
Kherson 59,000 ° 97,000 134,000 Voroshilov 36,000 82,000 101,000 
Sevastopol 75,000 112,000 133,000 
* North Ossetian ASSR. 
** Stavropol Krai. 
*** North Caucasian Oblast. 
**** Azerbaidzhan SSR. 


SOURCES: Pravda, June 2, 1939; Narodnoe khozyaistve SSSR v 1956 godu: Statisticbesky exbegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, pp. 30—31. 


Ulyanovsk 
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The present trend is towards a halt to further increases in the population of 
the major cities. In February 1956, Khrushchev noted that during the preceding 
five years more than 300,000 persons had migrated from various regions of the 
USSR to Moscow, over and above the city’s natural increase. He stated that this 
factor was making it difficult to solve the housing problem.** On March 14, 1958, 
he was much more blunt: “An end must finally be put to the growth of the 
population of the major cities by arrivals from other regions of the country.” He 
asserted that “in connection with the development of technology, further im- 
provements in production, and the introduction of specialization and automation, 
labor productivity will constantly increase. Under these conditions there will not 
only not be a shortage of workers in the major cities, but here and there surpluses 
may even appear. The workers released will all be able to find a use for their 
labor in other cities of the country.” 


It may reasonably be assumed from these statements that the growth in the 
population of the major Soviet cities if not stopped will at least become slower 
and in such major European cities as Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Kharkov, Riga, 
and Odessa is likely to be brought to a complete halt. 


This irregular growth in the Soviet urban population was observed as early 
as the 1920’s and became much more marked during the industrialization of the 
1930’s. The following table shows the changes in the relationship between the 
urban population and the total population for the period December 1926 through 
April 1956: 


Changes in the Total and Urban Population of the USSR 1926—56 





——__—__—_—Total Populatic 
1926 1939 1956 1926 
December 17 January 17 April December 17 


93,458,000 109,279,000 113,225,000 16,785,000 36,658,000 54,572,000 
Ukrainian SSR 37,491,000 41,027,000 40,587,000 6,927,000 13,687,000 15,962,000 
Belorussian SSR .... 8,480,000 9,165,000 7,992,000 1,354,000 1,879,000 2,084,000 
Uzbek SSR 4,565,000 6,282,000 7,317,000 1,012,000 1,445,000 2,261,000 
Kazakh SSR 6,074,000 6,146,000 8,488,000 519,000 1,706,000 3,415,000 
Georgian SSR 2,677,000 3,543,000 3,978,000 594,000 1,067,000 —_ 1,530,000 
‘Azerbaidzhan SSR... 2,314,000 «3,210,000 + —- 3,396,000 ~—«- 650,000 1,161,000 
Lithuanian SSR 2,286,000 2,900,000 2,673,000 500,000 675,000 
Moldavian SSR 2,057,000 2,500,000 2,678,000 277,000 425,000 
Latvian SSR 1,883,000 1,900,000 2,033,000 643,000 + ~—- 670,000 
Kirgiz SSR 1,001,000 1,460,000 1,911,000 122,000 _—271,000 
Tadzhik SSR 1,032,000 1,485,000 1,775,000 106,000 252,000 
1,281,000 1,633,000 167,000 366,000 
1,254,000 1,366,000 137,000 —_ 416,000 
1,120,000 1,000,000 1,149,000 363,000 + 363,000 


Total USSR... 166,317,000 192,432,000 200,201,000 30,156,000 61,041,000 


SOURCES: Pravda, June 2, 1939; Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu: Statistichesky exbegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, pp. 24—29. 


42 Privda, February 3, 1956. 
43 Jbid., March 15, 1958. 


1956 
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Expressed in percentages and as indices, the urban population changes are as 


follows: 
—As Index 
In Percentages (1926 = 100) 
1926 1939 1956 1939 1956 


17.7 33.5 48.2 218 
Ukrainian SSR 19.0 33.4 39.3 192 
Belorussian SSR 17.0 24.7 26.0 139 
Uzbek SSR 22.0 23.0 32.0 143 
8.6 27.8 41.0 329 
Georgian SSR 22.3 30.1 38.0 179 
Azerbaidzhan SSR 28.1 36.2 47.2 179 
Lithuanian SSR 20.0 20.7 33.0 120 
Moldavian SSR 12.0 18.0 20.0 153 
Latvian SSR 34.0 36.0 51.0 
Kirgiz SSR 12.0 18.5 31.5 
Tadzhik SSR 9.3 17.0 32.0 
19.1 28.6 45.0 
13.7 33.2 45.0 
33.0 36.3 53.0 100 169 
18.1 31.6 43.4 202 288 


Finally, relative changes in the urban population of the USSR as a whole and 
of each individual republic can be seen in the following table: 


Soviet Urban Population Changes by Republics 1926—56 
(As Px age of Total Population) 
December 17, 1926 January 17, 1939 
Latvian SSR . Estonian SSR J Estonian SSR 
Estonian SSR . Azerbaidzhan SSR ... . Latvian SSR 
Azerbaidzhan SSR ... ‘ Latvian SSR 
Georgian SSR 
Uzbek SSR 
Lithuanian SSR 
Armenian SSR 





Georgian SSR 

Armenian SSR 

Kazakh SSR f Georgian SSR 

Belorussian SSR i Lithuanian SSR 

Uzbek SSR t Uzbek SSR 

Lithuanian SSR ‘ Tadzhik SSR 
Kirgiz SSR . Kirgiz SSR Kirgiz SSR 
Tadzhik SSR ‘ Moldavian SSR t Belorussian SSR 
Kazakh SSR J Tadzhik SSR Moldavian SSR 

SOURCES: Prarda, June 2, 1939; Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu: Statisticbesky exbegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, pp. 24—29. 

Thus, while the Soviet urban population grew from 30,000,000 to 87,000,000, 
an increase of 188%, in the Belorussian SSR the increase was only 54°, more than 
three times less than for the USSR as a whole. On the other hand, the urban 
population of the Kazakh SSR jumped by 558%, three times more than the 
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figure for the USSR. Hence, cities of the Kazakh SSR are expanding more than 
ten times faster than those of the Belorussian SSR. The table clearly shows how 
the rate of growth differs in the various republics. 


The rapid increase in the population of the cities of the RSFSR and the 
Kazakh SSR is due to the movement of industry eastwards during World War II 
and the emphasis on industrialization there since the war. The increase in the 
percentage of the urban population of the Turkmen SSR is due not so much to 
the growth in absolute figures (there was a rise of 476,000 between 1926 and 
195644) but to the fact that the republic itself is but sparsely populated. Thus, 
whereas the urban population of the Kazakh SSR increased during this period by 
almost 3,000,000, only 41° of the population resides in urban areas, while in the 
Turkmen SSR the figure is 45%. In 1926, the Georgian and Uzbek SSR’s had a 
high percentage of urban population, mainly in the trading centers, but the 
process of industrialization mainly by-passed them, as a result of which they have 
lagged behind the other republics. 


The urban population of the Latvian and Estonian SSR’s has greatly increased, 
mainly as a result of the growth in the number of persons living in these republics’ 
only large city, respectively Riga (which jumped from 380,000 to 560,000) and 
Tallinn (from 148,000 to 257,000), whose population comprises about 50% of the 
republics’ total urban population. The original inhabitants of the cities of these 
republics were largely deported, being replaced by Soviet citizens from other 
parts of the country. This influx is the reason for the growth which began im- 
mediately after the USSR annexed these countries in 1940, and has been continuing 
since except for the period of the war. It should, however, be noted that in 1917 


the population of Riga and Tallinn was as high as it is at present but fell after the 
secession of the two countries from Russia after the October Revolution. 


In several other republics almost a half or more of the urban population is 
concentrated in one city. These are the Armenian SSR, where 385,000 out of the 
total urban population of 725,000 are in Erevan; the Azerbaidzhan SSR, where 
of a total urban population of 1,602,000, 901,000, or approximately 60%, live in 
Baku; the Georgian SSR, where of the 1,530,000 city dwellers, 635,000, or more 
than 40%, live in Tbilisi; the Lithuanian SSR, where of a total urban population 
of 883,000, 200,000 and 195,000, or, combined, more than 50%, live in Vilnyus 
and Kaunas respectively; the Moldavian SSR, where of the 527,000 city dwellers, 
190,000, or about 40%, live in Kishinev; the Kirgiz SSR, where of a total urban 
population of 586,000, 190,000, or more than 33%, live in Frunze; and the 
Tadzhik SSR, where of a total of 558,000, 190,000, or more than 34%, live in 
Stalinabad. 

The following table shows that whereas in some republics the growth of the 
towns and cities was accompanied by a growth in the rural population, in others 
it was at the latter’s expense: 


44 Pravda, June 2, 1939; Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu: Statistichesky exhegodnik, op. cit., 
pp. 30—31. 
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The Relationship between Soviet Urban and Rural Population Changes 1926—56 














Increase in Urban Populati Change in Rural Population 
1939-56 


1926-39 1939-56 1926-56 1926-39 1926-56 
EE: vvcacecess 19,873,000 17,914,000 37,787,000 -4,052,000 13,968,000 18,020,000 
Ukrainian SSR.... 6,760,000 2,275,000 9,035,000 --3,224,000 —2,715,000 5,939,000 
Belorussian SSR... 525,000 205,000 730,000 +160,000 -—1,378,000 -1,218,000 
Uzbek SSR ....... 433,000 816,000 1,249,000 --1,284,000 +219,000 -+-1,503,000 
Kazakh SSR ...... 1,187,000 1,709,000 2,896,000 -1,115,000 +-633,000 —482,000 
Georgian SSR..... 473,000 463,000 936,000  -+-393,000 —28,000 +365,000 
Azerbaidzhan SSR . 511,000 441,000 952,000 -+-385,000 255,000 + 130,000 
Lithuanian SSR ... 175,000 208,000 383,000 -+-439,000 435,000 -++-4,000 
Moldavian SSR.... 148,000 102,000 250,000 -+-295,000 -+-76,000 -+-371,000 
Latvian SSR ...... 27,000 367,000 394,000 -10,000 —234,000 —244,000 
Kirgiz SSR ....... 149,000 315,000 464,000 +-310,000 t- 136,000 -+-446,000 
Tadzhik SSR...... 146,000 306,000 452,000 -+-307,000 -16,000 -++ 291,000 
Armenian SSR .... 199,000 359,000 558,000 -+-201,000 —7,000 + 194,000 
Turkmen SSR .... 279,000 197,000 476,000 -23,000 85,000 —108,000 
Estonian SSR..... _ 251,000 251,000 -120,000 102,000 222,000 





Total USSR.. 30,885,000 25,928,000 56,813,000 —4,770,000 —18,159,000 —22,929,000 
NOTE: The dates concerned are December 17, 1926, January 17, 1939, and April 1956. 


SOURCES: Prarda, June 2, 1939; Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu: Statisticheshy exbegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, pp. 24—29. 


The difference in the urban and rural populations gives the following over- 
all changes for the period concerned: 


Overall Change 








1926-39 1939-56 1926-56 

a, 3 an -+-15,821,000  +3,946,000 -+-19,767,000 
Ukrainian SSR ....... +-3,536,000 —440,000 +-3,096,000 
Belorussian SSR....... -+-685,000 —1,173,000 —-488,000 
Ustok: SER... cesses +1,717,000  -+-1,035,000 -+-2,752,000 
Kazakh SSR ......... +72,000 -+-2,342,000 -+-2,414,000 
Georgian SSR ........ +866,000 +435,000 -+ 1,301,000 
Azerbaidzhan SSR .... + 896,000 —186,000 -+ 1,082,000 
Lithuanian SSR ....... -+614,000 —227,000 -+- 387,000 
Moldavian SSR ....... -+-443,000 -+- 178,000 -+-621,000 
Latvian SER ...csces +17,000 -+- 133,000 -+- 150,000 
4 +459,000 + 451,000 +910,000 
Taduhik SSR ......... -+-453,000 -+- 290,000 -+-743,000 
Armenian SSR ....... +400,000 -+352,000 +752,000 
Turkmen SSR ........ +-256,000 -+-112,000 -+ 368,000 
Estonian SSR......... —120,000 -+- 149,000 -+29,000 

Total USSR ...... 426,115,000 -+7,769,000 -+-33,884,009 


The republics which have shown an increase in both rural and urban population 
are the Uzbek, Kirgiz, Tadzhik, Moldavian, Georgian, Armenian, and Azer- 
baidzhan SSR’s. It should be noted that in all these republics there was a large 
natural increase in the indigenous population from 1926 through 1939, and there 
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are grounds for believing that the same was true of the period 1939—56.4® How- 
ever, in the latter period, the ratio of city to country dweller jumped considerably. 

In the remaining republics, apart from Belorussia and Lithuania during the 
period 1926—39, there was a drop in the size of the rural population both between 
1926 and 1939 and 1926 and 1956. In the Kazakh SSR there was a drop of 
1,115,000 during the period 1926-39, which was balanced to some extent during 
the period 1939-56 by an increase of 633,000, leaving an overall drop for the 30 
years of 482,000. The reason for the sudden increase after the war was the cultiva- 
tion of more than 20,000,000 hectares of virgin and idle lands in 1954—56, which 
necessitated a mass transfer of labor. The growth in the republic’s urban popula- 
tion was also due mainly to transfers from other republics, primarily the RSFSR 
and the Ukrainian and Belorussian SSR’s. Since the end of the war, the total 
population of the Kazakh SSR has increased by almost 50%, while between 1946 
and 1958 the number of adults (18 years old and above) jumped from 2,987,000 to 
5,282,000, over 70%. 

In the Belorussian SSR the urban population dropped by 1,378,000 during the 
period 1939-56. This is over 600°, more than the republic’s increase in the number 
of town dwellers, which was only 205,000. The difference of almost 1,200,000 
represents wartime losses and migration and postwar migration. 

The growth in the urban population of the Turkmen SSR is due mainly to 
immigration from other parts of the European USSR; transfers from the regions 
of Central Asia and movement of the native population from country to town 
have been of comparatively minor significance. It is noteworthy that between 
1939 and 1956 the total population of the Turkmen SSR increased by only 112,000, 
whereas between 1926 and 1939 there was a growth of 256,000, of which only 
70,000 were the result of natural increase, the rest being brought in from else- 
where. According to figures for 1939, 91% of the inhabitants of Ashkhabad were 
natives of the European USSR. During the period 1939—56 immigration dropped 
sharply and the movement from the country to the town began. 

The main sources of the flow of people to the cities of the USSR as a whole 
were the rural areas of the European RSFSR and the Ukrainian SSR. Between 
1926 and 1956 the rural population of the RSFSR dropped by 18,020,000 and that 
of the Ukrainian SSR by 5,939,000, while the total drop in rural population for 
the whole of the Soviet Union was 21,800,000. These drops in the RSFSR and the 
Ukrainian SSR were strongly influenced by the famine of 1932—33. It must be 
noted that between 1926 and 1939 as a result of natural increase, mainly of the 
rural population, which at that time made up more than 80% of the total, the 
population of these two republics grew by almost 19,400,000. In view of this 
relatively large natural increase the drop in the size of the rural population was 
comparatively small, however—5.4% in the RSFSR and 8.6% in the Ukraine. 


45 F, Lorimer, The Population of the Soviet Union : History and Prospects, Geneva, 1956, pp. 138—39; 
Pravda, April 29, 1940; Narodnoe khozyaistvo Armyanskoi SSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National 
Economy of the Armenian SSR: A Statistical Compilation), Erevan ,1957, p. 165; Narodnoe khozyaistvo 
Tadzhikskoi SSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the Tadzhik SSR: A Statistical 
Compilation), Stalinabad, 1957, p. 343. 
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Between 1939 and 1956 the position changed. Almost one fifth ot the total 
rural population of the RSFSR (19.2%) moved into the cities, causing a drop 
from 72,621,000 to 58,653,000. In the Ukrainian SSR the figure was 9.9%, the 
rural population dropping from 27,340,000 to 24,625,000. Hence, percentagewise 
the movement from the country to the town in the Ukraine between 1939 and 
1956 almost corresponded to what it was during the period 1926-39, although in 
absolute figures it was 509,000 less. The situation was quite different in the 
RSFSR, however, where the number of country dwellers who moved into the 
towns jumped from 4,000,000 to 14,000,000, an increase of 250%. 

The rapid drop in the size of the rural population was complicated by the fact 
that this movement was by no means evenly distributed throughout the republic. 
The European areas were the biggest sufferers, especially the western and 
northwestern regions. Bearing in mind all the administrative and territorial 
changes which took place in the RSFSR from January 1939 through 1956, it can be 
established that in the European RSFSR, with the exception of the Volga regions, 
the Northern Caucasus, the Urals, and Moscow Oblast, the rural population has 
declined an average of 28%. In the western areas, however, the scene of much 
fighting between 1941 and 1945, the drop was as much as 40%—50%,. In the Volga 
regions—the Tatar ASSR and the Ulyanovsk, Kuibyshev, Saratov, Stalingrad, and 
Astrakhan oblasts—the rural population dropped 24%, 28°, if the former Volga 
German ASSR is taken into account. In the Urals, there was an average drop of 
12% in the Bashkir and Udmurt ASSR’s and Chelyabinsk and Orenburg oblasts, 
but in Perm and Sverdlovsk oblasts there was little change. In the Northern 
Caucasus, the rural population of the Dagestan, Chechen-Ingush, and Kabardino- 
Balkar ASSR’s and Rostov Oblast dropped 8%, while in Krasnodar and Stavropol 
krais there was actually an increase. In Moscow Oblast there was no change. In 
Western Siberia—Kurgan, Tyumen, Omsk, Novosibirsk, Tomsk, and Kemerovo 
oblasts and Altai Krai—there was a 7% drop. Finally, in Eastern Siberia and the 
Far East there was an increase. Y. P. Mironenko 


Culture 


The Intellectual Ferment Continues 


There is every indication that the ferment which has been shaking the socialist 
camp is still continuing unabated. However, now that Khrushchev has succeeded 
in concentrating power in his own hands, there is at least a chance that he will 
succeed in putting a stop to the revisionistic movement. If he does not put down 
any attempts upon the unconditional authority of the Party, he will have dealt 
not only himself but possibly the Communist system as a whole a mortal blow. 
Equally important, he must quickly gain the unconditional acceptance of the 
basic principle of Communist dictatorship-the unquestioned role of the Com- 
munist Party as leader in the building of socialism. If he fails, the Communist 
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movement may well find itself threatened with the danger of being swept away 
by a wave of resistance from among its own ranks. 


The greatest source of alarm to the world Communist movement is the fact 
that of late even prominent Communists have dared openly to lay the blame for 
the shortcomings of the system and the irreconcilable discrepancies between 
theory and practice which have come to light on the Party leaders. In doing so, 
these rebels are attacking the very foundation of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat-the authority of the Central Committee. At the same time, many of these 
inner-Party rebels are making demands which in practice would inevitably lead 
to the end of the Communist system. Examples can be found from all the coun- 
tries in the Communist camp: Bulgarian Communist writers attending a session 
of the organizational committee of the Union of Bulgarian Writers, held from 
November 28 through December 1, 1957, demanded complete freedom of 
thought, freedom of the press, and truly free elections in Bulgaria;! in the pres- 
ence of Walter Ulbricht Professor Kurt Kothes, president of the East German 
Academy of Sciences, stated at a meeting held in the Trade Union Center in Halle 
at the beginning of April of this year that in East Germany “a scholasticism 
detrimental to any scientific development has become widespread ;””* the Shanghai 
newspaper Wen Wei Pao reported on June 29, 1957 that “‘some students are 
attacking the leading role of the Communist Party and the popular democratic 
dictatorship ;”? and the Chinese Communist Party organ Jen Min Jih Pao reported 
on July 12, 1957 that during a discussion at a Party meeting a student had stated 
quite openly that in his opinion “in the course of a genuine campaign to improve 
the methods of work ten of the twelve million members of the Communist 
Party would have to be liquidated.” 


Obviously, one of the most dangerous threats to a pseudorevolutionary 
party with a rigid dogma is a large-scale reformistic movement among its own 
followers which casts doubts on the truths of its doctrine. In his secret speech at 
the Twentieth Party Congress Khrushchev had destroyed the dogmas which until 
then had helped Communists on both sides of the Iron Curtain to ignore the con- 
tradictions which had occurred in Communist doctrine during the building of 
socialism. It was not without purpose that Stalin had constantly stressed two 
dogmas: 


1. The theses of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin, raised to the level of dogma, 
are to be considered as eternal truths, beyond all criticism from Party members. 

2. The leaders of the Communist movement are infallible both in theory 
and practice. The leaders in the Kremlin will always find the correct path between 
“left” and “right” deviations. 


In a few, fateful words Khrushchev showed that this was not true and that 
for decades the leadership of the world Communist movement had been in the 


1 Literaturen Front, Sofia, December 26, 1957. 

2 Miinchner Merkur, Munich, April 24, 1958. 

3 Quoted in Freie Rundschan, Munich, No. 1 (1958). 
4 Thid. 
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hands of a paranoiac. In other words, Khrushchev himself was the one who 
opened the way for the revisionism presently causing the Kremlin so much 
anxiety. 

The situation in the socialist camp today is one of constant shifts, ideological 
about-faces, and contradictory official statements and directives. This unstable 
situation, however, is probably only temporary; Khrushchev can tolerate it only 
so long as it takes him to make his position in the Kremlin and in the Communist 
bloc as a whole reasonably secure. Once this stage is reached he would have no 
choice but to put an end to the current course of events with its potentially 
fatal consequences for Marxism-Leninism. A totalitarian, one-man dictator- 
ship and absolute authoritarianism on the Stalin pattern are the only way of 
ensuring the further existence of the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

The new conflict between Moscow and Belgrade can only be explained by 
reference to these facts. In November 1957, the Yugoslav Communists were 
given the opportunity of recognizing the leadership of the Soviet Communist 
Party. When they refused to add their signature to those of the other Communist 
parties on the Moscow Declaration, which declared revisionism the chief foe 
of international Communism and affirmed the leading role of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party, conflict between Khrushchev and Tito was only a question of 
time. In view of the loss of unity among the Communist parties and the ideological 
differences felt throughout the world, the destruction of revisionism and the 
establishment, by all means possible, of complete unity in the world Communist 
movement under the unconditional leadership of the Soviet Communist Party 
are matters of paramount importance to the Soviet leaders. 

It will not be easy to regain the ground lost since Stalin’s death, since the 
process of disintegration and disorganization has gone a long way. Perhaps the 
easiest method of following this process is to examine Communist literature, in 
which it takes two clear-cut forms: rejection of the authority of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party in the Communist camp as a whole, and rebellion against the Party 
leaders within individual Communist parties. The situation was summed up 
rather succinctly by Bulgarian Party Secretary Todor Shivkov, who declared at 
the annual assembly of the Union of Bulgarian Writers on April 8, 1958: “Life 
has shown us too that the remnants of capitalism have proved themselves to be 
strongest and most capable of resistance in the sphere of art, of literature in 
particular.”’> 

After Stalin’s death the strict supervision imposed by the Party on creative 
work was somewhat relaxed. This period, generally known as the thaw after 
Ilya Ehrenburg’s novel, lasted only until the second congress of the Union of 
Soviet Writers, which ended on December 29, 1954, when the Party once again 
tightened its grip. The Twentieth Party Congress inaugurated a second thaw, 
during which the Soviet writers’ new struggle for comparative freedom of 
thought was aimed at gaining emancipation from the Party, whose acclaimed 
policy now was de-Stalinization and the struggle against the personality cult. 


"3 Rabotnichesko Delo, Sofia, April 10, 1958. 








However, the intellectuals, particularly those of the younger generation, soon 
overreached themselves. Moreover, the relaxation of Party pressure in the cultural 
sphere clearly engendered a chain reaction of incomparably more radical demands 
for political and economic freedom. 


Under these circumstances the Party was forced to maneuver with the greatest 
care. Thus, while, on the one hand, the attacks against the effects of the cult of 
the individual continued, a new cult of personality was slowly but methodically 
woven around Khrushchev on the other; although Stalin continued to be criticized 
and “unmasked,” his merits in the building of socialism and the struggle against 
deviationists were loudly proclaimed; and writers were warned not to whitewash 
the facts or idealize Soviet life in the stereotyped fashion that had been the rule 
under Stalin, while at the same time they were ordered not to paint life in the 
Soviet Union in somber tones. 


Where the inner ferment and the Party’s irresolute attitude in ideological and 
cultural questions must lead can clearly be seen from the struggle between the 
Party and the intelligentsia taking place in Bulgaria. Bulgaria has always been 
considered a model satellite and is the only one to have almost completed the 
process of forced collectivization. But even there as early as 1952 some critics had 
been attacked by the Party organ Rabotnichesko Delo for deliberately ignoring 
Party policy in literature.* Then again, when the Bulgarian Communist dictator 
Vulko Chervenkov was replaced by Todor Zhivkov as Party secretary in the 
spring of 1954 Bulgarian writers openly expressed the hope that the Party would 
relax its grip on literature. On May 20, 1954, Literaturen Front, the organ of the 
Union of Bulgarian Writers, wrote that writers had expressed the view that self- 
criticism was an insult to human dignity and was tantamount to self-degradation. 
The same newspaper noted on March 21, 1955 that Pavel Vezhinov openly 
depicted Bulgarian literature “in a gloomy and nihilistic light.”” Vezhinov was one 
of the writers criticized by Chervenkov at a conference of writers on December 28, 
1955 for attacking the Party’s leading role in literature, in spite of being a 
Party member himself. Chervenkov’s threats soon brought the rebellious in- 
tellectuals into line and there was a spate of self-criticism and public avowals of 
loyalty to the Party. Order was once more restored in Bulgarian literary circles. 


All this, however, took place before the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party, an event which had an enormous effect on Party discipline and 
orthodoxy even in the satellite most obedient to Moscow. At a conference of the 
administration of the Union of Bulgarian Writers held in Sofia from November 28 
through December 1, 1957 the Party leaders were again compelled to take 
measures to bring writers into line. On this occasion, however, the rebellious authors 
refused to admit their mistakes and make the usual confession. Indeed, they even 
rejected the Party’s competence to issue directives on literature. Thus, whereas in 
December 1955 the revisionists had been accused of making but covert attacks 
on the Party, on this occasion, the attacks had been open, as the Party itself admitted. 


® Tbid., March 20, 1952. 
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One of the best examples was Todor Genov’s play Fear, which was staged by 
several Bulgarian theaters.” The play, which clearly rejects socialist realism, does 
not contain any “positive” characters, and the main figure~Yastreb Gromov-is 
a murderer, rake, swindler, and toady. Yet, he was a former Communist guerrilla. 
Genov even goes so far as to parody the Party hymn. The original reads: “Lead 
me, Party, lead me / Under your battle standards / Shine with your red color / With 
a thousand holy names.” Genov’s version ran: “Lead me, Party, lead me / I am 
your faithful son, / And whenever you want to / You can even appoint me minister.” 
A direct attack is made on the Party Central Committee: ““We are enmeshed in a 
fatal spider’s web. ... We want to see if we can escape from this web woven by the 
Central Committee.” 

At the above-mentioned Party meeting Genov and a number of other writers 
who had publicly defended Fear refused to dissociate themselves from the play. 
On the contrary, they launched a counterattack, alleging that the Party was the 
source of all the trouble.® Socialist realism was openly rejected, dogmatism, not 
revisionism, was called the main danger. The critic Boris Delchev summed up the 
general feeling when he stated that “we do not have the trust in the Central Com- 
mittee we should have. ... We simply do not have it.’’® It is difficult for the non- 
Communist world to realize the full import of such public statements under a 
Communist regime, but at least some idea of the changes taking place can be 
obtained if it is remembered that in Stalin’s lifetime they would have been the 
death warrant of all concerned. 

However, the opposition put up by Bulgarian writers was not restricted to 
the creative field alone. The writer Gulyashky, who is also a Party secretary, 
noted that “many comrades had condemned the intervention of Soviet troops in 
crushing the Hungarian counterrevolution.” He added that there had been de- 
mands for the complete freedom of the press in Bulgaria. Another Party func- 
tionary named Avramov attacked the writer M. Velichkov for accusing the 
Central Committee of having carried out a number of false measures in agri- 
culture. “This means nothing more than a repetition of the hostile propaganda 
slogans against the so-called forced collectivization of the land.” Gulyashky put 
it even more distinctly when he attacked the critic Delchev for asserting that 
“socialist realism” would soon be replaced by “revolutionary realism.” ““This 
means nothing other than that comrade Delchev is announcing the outbreak of a 
counterrevolution in the near future.””!° 

Although Gulyashky admitted that the rebels against the Party’s authority 
were still persevering in their opposition, he surprisingly did not announce 
repressive measures against them. To date they have not been punished or 
removed from their posts. On April 9, 1958, Party Secretary Todor Zhivkov made 
a speech at the annual assembly of the Union of Bulgarian Writers in which he too 
admitted that the rebellious writers had neither confessed their mistakes nor 


? Teatr, Sofia, No. 1 (1957). 
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promised to reform themselves, but he expressed the hope that “they will soon 
realize their mistakes and in the near future create works which artistically and 
ideologically will be numbered among the most beautiful that Bulgarian 
socialist literature has ever produced.” 

However, in spite of these soft words, the rumor is presently circulating in 
Sofia that the state security organs have prepared a list of the names of over 500 
dissident writers, poets, critics, painters, musicians, journalists, and so on, destined 
to be suppressed at the first opportunity on the grounds of endangering the 
existence of the regime. Nevertheless, the intellectuals’ opposition is increasing, 
and extracts from Gochev’s speech at the conference, which ended on December 1, 
1957, are being distributed in Bulgaria, particularly among the youth, which is 
acclaiming his statement that the country was fortunate to have writers who do 
not bother about the censorship and dare to write about apocryphal matters. 

Since Stalin’s death, the attitude of writers in the countries of the Communist 
bloc has been the best measure of the growth of the opposition. The revolt of the 
Bulgarian writers must therefore be regarded as a warning sign, especially as it is 
taking place in an atmosphere of a severe economic crisis. 

The ideological ferment has affected many Party members, who have come to 
the conclusion that the complete failure of Communism in practice is a result of the 
system itself, not of the methods by which it is being implemented. The ideolo- 
gical crisis has even gripped members of the Politburo and Central Committee, 
and a memorandum sent by one of the Central Committee members to his col- 
leagues on September 8, 1957 clearly indicates that the Party’s leading organ is 
affected by oppositional trends. The memorandum subjected Soviet policy to 
devastating criticism, asserting that it alone, not the Western powers, was endan- 
gering the peace, and that it alone was responsible for the present tension in the 
world. The note ended by demanding free elections and a multiparty system.*? 

The intellectual confusion in Bulgaria is not the exception, but is typical of the 
Communist camp as a whole. In view of the dangers it presents to the ruling 
system a sharp change in policy, particularly in the sphere of ideology and culture, 
is sooner or later inevitable. When it comes, it is likely to rival Stalin’s methods 
in severity and ruthlessness. Stefan Yowev 


A Rose by Any Other Name... 


On February 27, 1958, a session of the administration of the All-Union 
Society for Cultural Liaison with Abroad (VOKS) was convened in Moscow, at 
which a resolution was passed abolishing the society. This resolution by no 
means implies a relaxation of Communist propaganda in foreign countries, as 
can easily be seen by reference to the activities of VOKS itself and of other Soviet 
societies which have contact with foreign countries. 


11 Rabotnichesko Delo, April 10, 1958. 
12 Der europaische Osten, Munich, No. 1 (1958), pp. 17—25. 
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VOKS was formed in April 1925 as a voluntary organization of Soviet 
scientists, literary figures, artists, and sportsmen, with the task of 


acquainting Soviet society with the achievements of the culture of foreign 
countries and popularizing the culture of the peoples of the USSR abroad, thus 
furthering the development and consolidation of friendship and mutual relations 
between the peoples of the USSR and the peoples of other countries.' 


VOKS and its foreign representatives maintained contact with foreign 
societies for friendship with the USSR and also with individual prominent 
foreign figures sympathetic to the Soviet Union. The society’s activities took the 
form of exchanges of cultural delegations, invitations to prominent figures 
abroad, visits of Soviet men of culture and science to other countries to give 
reports and lectures on life in the Soviet Union and to participate in various 
conferences and congresses, and correspondence. Various Soviet exhibitions 
were sent abroad, tours of theatrical and musical groups and choirs arranged, 
and information on various aspects of Soviet culture distributed to foreign 
societies for friendship with the USSR, all under the aegis of VOKS. The society 
also published a special magazine devoted to the foundation and development of 
Soviet culture. 

After World War II, Soviet propaganda abroad was considerably extended. 
Both in the countries of Central Europe now in the Communist orbit and the 
countries of the Near and Middle East where Communism was endeavoring to 
spread its ideology there was a vast increase in the number of societies for friend- 
ship with the USSR. Even some of the union republics set up similar societies—the 
Ukrainian, Belorussian, and Uzbek SSR’s, for example. Since, however, a large 
number of all these societies were not in direct contact with VOKS, an all-union 
conference of the societies for cultural liaison with foreign countries was held 
in Moscow on February 17-18, 1958 to step up Party control. The conference 
was attended by representatives of the various societies, the Moscow social 
organizations, and the national republics. At this conference a “Union of Soviet 
Societies for Friendship and Cultural Liaison with Foreign Countries” was 
formed, its statutes ratified and its leading organs elected. Ten day later, VOKS 
was abolished. The Presidium of the new society consisted of N.V. Panova, 
chairman, and G.M. Kalishyan, N.A.Vizzhilin, E.G. Ivanov, V.I. Gorkov, and 
N.T. Sizov, deputy chairmen. In this way,a single organization subordinate to a 
single center was created. On February 19, 1958, /zvestia reported that a so-called 
House of Friendship had been opened in Moscow as a base for the activities of the 
Soviet friendship societies. 

The newly organized union immediately set to work. On February 19, 1958, 
the motion picture section of the union arranged a showing of The Bridge on the 
River Kwai,? while on February 26 an evening was held in Moscow devoted to the 
twelfth anniversary of the Soviet-Mongolian treaty of friendship and mutual 


1 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, Moscow, 2nd ed., 1951, 
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aid. On April 8, a Soviet—Great Britain Society headed by chairman A.A. Surkov 
was set up,‘ and a society for friendship and cultural ties with the countries of the 
Arab East was set up under the chairmanship of Soviet deputy minister of Culture 
S. Kaftanov.® On April 23, an evening was held to celebrate the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of the German physicist Max Planck.* The Soviet Union 
has also begun to increase its activities abroad. 

The formation of the “Union of Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural 
Liaison with Foreign Countries” merely means that a new name has been found 
for the organs of Soviet propaganda. Since the new society will not have the same 
bad odor as VOKS the Communists will try to use it to step up their propagandis- 
tic activities throughout the non-Communist world. Leonid Jensen 


The All-Union Society for the Dissemination of Political 
and Scientific Knowledge 


The Soviets have always attached considerable importance to the dissemina- 
tion of scientific and technical information among the population as a whole. In 
his report at the Eighth Party Congress in 1919 Lenin stated: “We can build 
Communism only when we make it more accessible to the masses via the medium 
of bourgeois science and technology.”! This view later received official approval, 
and in the “Statutes for Higher Educational Establishments,” ratified by the 
Soviet of People’s Commissars of the RSFSR on September 2, 1921, it was stated 
that one of the most important tasks facing the high schools was to “spread 
scientific knowledge among the broad proletarian and peasant masses.””? 

The main methods used to realize this target were lectures and reports read 
by the teaching staffs of higher educational establishments and research insti- 
tutions in clubs, museums, libraries, schools, factories, army units, and so on. 
Afterwards, they were repeated on the radio, printed in popular scientific maga- 
zines and newspapers, and then, as a rule, published in pamphlet form. Special 
releases of motion pictures on scientific and technical subjects were also widely used. 

Prior to World War II there were numerous lecture bureaus run by various 
cultural committees and the union republic ministries of education. These existed 
not only in the republic capitals but also on the krai, oblast, and raion levels, pro- 
viding speakers for Party, trade union, and Komsomol organizations at factories, 
kolkhozes, machine tractor stations, and so on. Lecture rooms were made avail- 
able for the purpose in all higher educational establishments, and much work was 
done by individual scientific societies. 


3 Tbid., February 27, 1958. 

* Jbid., April 9, 1958. 

5 Radio Moscow, April 22, 1958. 
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After the war, the campaign against all forms of Western influence, in partic- 
ular among the Soviet intelligentsia, caused the Party Central Committee, in its 
efforts to step up the struggle against so-called bourgeois ideology, to reform the 
system under which scientific and technical information was disseminated. In 
1947, a single organization, the All-Union Society for the Dissemination of Political 
and Scientific Knowledge, was founded, under strict government supervision. 

In accordance with its statutes, the society, which elected S. I. Vavilov as its 
first chairman,* has two types of membership: individual and group. By June 1, 
1947, the society already had 1,414 individual members, including numerous 
academicians and corresponding members of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR and of the union republic academies of sciences, members and correspond- 
ing members of the branch academies of sciences (agricultural, industrial, mili- 
tary, medical, and so on), and a large number of doctors ana professors. The 
groups included were the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, the union republic 
academies of sciences, branch academies of sciences, higher educational estab- 
lishments, research institutes, military academies, ministries and committees, 
trade unions and other social and political organizations, the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions, and the Komsomol Central Committee. In January 
1948, the society held its first congress; by the second, in 1954, the society had 
300,000 individual members and 2,000 group members, and by 1957 membership 
had almost doubled. 

Although the dissemination of scientific information has been put on an 
organized basis, the aims have remained the same. All that has changed is that 
now everything is centralized in the All-Union Society for the Dissemination of 
Scientific and Political Knowledge and run on the same principles as those by which 
the Party itself is guided: Each level is responsible to and controlled by the 
one immediately above it. 

The society’s highest organ is the congress, which elects the administration; 
this in turn elects the presidium, which controls the society’s activities between 
the plenary sessions. The same structure exists on the republic, krai, oblast, and 
raion levels, except that the last three hold conferences, not congresses. 

On the all-union level, the society organizes popular scientific lectures covering 
virtually all topics, scientific conferences and meetings on a particular subject, the 
publication of the texts of these lectures and reports and also the publication 
of popular scientific magazines, radio and television broadcasts on the basis of 
these lectures, and the release of scientific and documentary motion pictures. 

The presidium of the administration of the society contains the following 
sections: the history of the Soviet Communist Party; the history of the USSR; 
general history; the state and the law; international questions ; the sciences—philo- 
sophy, pedagogics, economics, biology, medicine, agriculture, geology and geo- 
graphy, astronomy and geodesy, physics and mathematics, chemistry; literature; 
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the history and theory of art; scientific atheistic propaganda; physical culture and 
sports; and 7 sections on scientific and technical questions.® Each section com- 
prises 25—50 specialists and its plans have ta be approved by the presidium. 
The job of each section is to work out the themes to be covered in the lectures 
and publications of the branch concerned, to organize texts of lectures and arrange 
for their publication where applicable, to work out the themes of the motion 
pictures and other visual aids, and to select the lecturers and writers. 

Both the lecturers and their themes have to be submitted beforehand. Although 
there is no information available on the quality of the society’s lectures, the num- 
ber given to date speaks volumes on the Soviet government’s efforts to boost the 
project: 8,762,000 lectures have been given, attended by 763,000,000 persons.® 
The society has the use of a network of institutions belonging to government, 
Party, Komsomol, and trade union organizations. 

Printing and publication are an important facet of the society’s activities and 
so far 4,324 lectures running to 295,000,000 copies have been published. One 
Leningrad propaganda center alone published between 1952 and October 1956, 
1,936 leaflets on the work of production “innovators” and technical information 
bulletins, running to over 66,000,000 copies. The society has three central maga- 
zines: Nauka i zhizn, Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, and Nauka i zhyttya, the organ of the 
Administration of the Ukrainian branch.’ The primary function of Nauka i zhizn 
and Nauka i zhyttya is to popularize Soviet science and technology and spread 
atheistic propaganda. 

The society, which organized a Moscow center for scientific and technological 
propaganda in 1955,® has a technical library in Moscow, containing more than 
1,500,000 different works.® It issues lists of suggested reading matter as back- 
ground material for lectures. These lists are sent to all republic, krai, and oblast 
branches of the society, public libraries, clubs, and other establishments. The library 
also devotes much attention to research and requests for information. 

Through its instructors the society keeps a check on its branches. The way the 
lower-echelon organizations carry out the decrees issued by the parent body’s 
congresses, plenary sessions, and so on comes in for particular attention. In this 
way, “deviations,” undesirable in any Party-sponsored organization but absolutely 
anathema in one whose sole aim is to distribute information and propaganda, are 
avoided. 

In conclusion, it must be stressed that nothing is known of the standard of the 
society’s work, of the extent to which it is achieving its avowed objective, or of 
the degree to which the “voluntary” speakers are really cooperating. However, 
judging from the money and resources which the government is pouring into the 
project, it is evident that the Communist leaders consider the venture worth- 


while. R. Karcha 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 5 and 6, 1958. 


The leading article of issue No. 5 is mainly devoted to the 88th anniversary 
of Lenin’s birth, but nevertheless contains some statements illustrative of the 
present stage in Soviet policy. Writing of the enemies of Marxism-Leninism, 
Kommunist concentrates most attention on the so-called revisionists. It is as 
though, realizing the critical situation of Marxist theory today, the Communist 
leaders are doing their utmost to strengthen their position by discrediting all 
other theories and trends and nipping in the bud all attempts to revise Marxism: 

Revisionism distorts the principles of Marxism-Leninism, belittles the role of 
theory, of consciousness in the workers’ movement and distracts the workers from 
the correct path, which is based on science and which is leading to victory. 


However, turning from theory to practice-the vital tasks still facing the 
Communist system—the editors state: 

The Party is now concentrating on the fulfillment of three important tasks, the 
realization of which will signify a major step towards the achievement of the main 
aim of the building of Communism. ... First, in our socialist country the practical 
task, never raised anywhere else to date, has been set of achieving a level of public 
feeding which would be in keeping with scientifically based norms of feeding. 

The second task is to ensure a supply of such goods as footwear and clothing, the 
third to put an end to the Soviet housing problem within the next ten to twelve years. 

Thus, these three tasks, “never before set,” center around three essential 
needs: food, clothing, and living accommodations. It follows that all the time 
it has been in existence the Communist system has not succeeded in providing 
even the basic necessities. In the light of these facts the theory governing the 
system does not need to be commented upon. 

The editorial is followed by Khrushchev’s letter to the British philosopher 
Bertrand Russell, sent via the New Statesman and Nation. This story began at the 
beginning of 1957 when the philosopher appealed to Eisenhower and Khrushchev 
in an open letter, the text of which was published in the same magazine. Khrush- 
chev answered personally, while Eisenhower’s reply was via Secretary of 
State Dulles. The American reply led to Khrushchev’s second letter, which 
although addressed to Russell is in fact an attack on Dulles. 

The episode has been used by the Soviet head of state to infiltrate Communist 
propaganda into the international press. Khrushchev has done his best in the 
letter to make his replies appear erudite and convincing. The letter quotes his- 
torical facts from the last six hundred years or so, while carefully selected events 
from American history are given. The essence of the letter, which is written in 
a somewhat ironical vein, is very simple: The Communist Party has been the 
only true guide of the workers and peasants on their path to victory. The 
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Communists alone have never imposed their authority by force, they are humane, 
truthful, and the only real democrats. Nothing is said, of course, of the attempts 
to depict the US government as warmongers, responsible for all the troubles 
existing in the world. The actual method used to influence public opinion in the 
outside world, however, is a new approach, rather typical of Khrushchev as a man. 

The Soviet press has recently been dwelling at length on the current reor- 
ganization of the machine tractor stations. Nevertheless, as can be seen from 
I.Glotov’s “The Reorganization of the MTS and Kolkhoz Property,” the need 
is still felt for directives to help clarify the meaning of the reform. The author 
gives some interesting information on its ultimate aims. It is quite clear that 
the Soviet government has considered the MTS a hindrance in the process of 
converting the millions of kolkhoz peasants into agricultural workers, the pres- 
ent task in the fundamental and ruthless changes in the economy and psychology 
of the rural areas. 

While still aiming at removing the distinction between worker and peasant 
the Soviet leaders have evidently decided that it would be better not to attempt 
the mass conversion of the kolkhozes into sovkhozes. Such a step would not 
only be politically dangerous, but could also have a disastrous effect on the 
country’s economy. The Kremlin realizes that on the larger kolkhozes, partic- 
ularly those running at a profit, the distinction between the worker in the field 
and the worker at the bench has to some extent been removed. On the smaller 
kolkhozes, on the other hand, this distinction is maintained, and the primordial, 
property-conscious instincts of the peasant are strong. 

The reorganization of the MTS is pursuing both political and economic 
aims, with the accent on the former. The Soviet leaders are gambling on being 
able to change the psychology of the peasant and create a new type of agricultural 
worker, who will accept kolkhoz conditions just as the factory worker accepts 
the conditions of his shop. The equipment being transferred to the kolkhozes is 
to become a means of converting the peasants into workers, a step which would 
be extremely difficult if it did not belong to the kolkhozes. A similar role is 
to be played by the specialists now being transferred from the MTS to the kol- 
khozes, for they will form a new class in kolkhoz society, with little in common 
with the peasant way of life. A question posed by the author of the article is a 
good indication of the aims in mind: “Do we have factories and plants which 
would work with the aid of machines and equipment belonging not to [them- 
selves] but to others?” 

The subject of indivisible funds is becoming of ever increasing importance, 
and this article treats the subject in a more clear-cut fashion than has generally 
been the rule. These funds are to be a lever to convert kolkhoz property into 
state property, by using them to finance undertakings which will not be the 
property of any one kolkhoz. 

The point is that part of the indivisible funds has already started to pass beyond 
the framework of individual kolkhozes; it is becoming joint kolkhoz property. 
Examples of this are joint kolkhoz eJectric power stations, some subsidiary enter- 
prises, irrigation canals and reservoirs, paved roads, and so on. 
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The author gives a certain amount of information on the conversion of the 
larger kolkhozes into city-type settlements, a further step in the conversion of 
peasants into workers. This has the added advantage for the government that 
numerous expenses which should be borne by the state will now lie on the 
shoulders of the kolkhozniks. This process will be easier to carry out now than it 
would have been, say, twenty years ago, because almost all the kolkhozes are in 
the hands of the Party leaders, and the number will increase even more after the 
reorganization of the MTS. In this way the peasants as a class will disappear: 


Along with the disappearance of the difference between the two forms of prop- 
erty the class boundaries between the working class and the kolkhoz peasants will 
also finally be eradicated; workers and peasants will become the workers of a unified 
Communist society. 


S. Trapeznikov’s “The Historical Experience of Kolkhoz Construction in 
the USSR and its International Character” is in effect a directive designed for 
those countries which have just come into the Communist orbit on how to 
embark upon the liquidation of the rich peasant class in order to achieve socialist 
forms of land usage. The whole article is based on numerous quotations from 
the works of Marx, Engels, and Lenin, while certain stages in the development 
of collectivization in the USSR are quoted as an illustration. 
~~ The article “On the Question of the Character of World War IT” by P. Derev- 
yanko and D. Proektor is intended to prove that the West was responsible for 
the war. More accurately, it was not Hitler who was the cause of it, but the ruling 
circles of Great Britain, the US, and France. 

V. Lazarev’s “The Struggle Against the Rightists in the Chinese People’s 


Republic is the Struggle for Socialism” was evidently written in connection with 
the signs of oppositional trends and even active opposition towards the total- 
itarian regimes in the satellite countries. It is noteworthy that whereas the editors 
of Kommunist usually allow a leader of the country in question to write on his 
country’s domestic affairs, in this case the author is Soviet. 

The article gives a detailed review of this struggle which has been going on 
in China recently. First, it defines what it means by “Rightists”’: 


Rightists in China are the representatives of the reactionary section of the 
bourgeoisie and the bourgeois intelligentsia and also some of the former Kuomin- 
tang leaders who have gone over to the side of the reactionary forces. 


It is evident that the opposition arose not by chance, but only as a result of 
the shattering of any illusions the Chinese may have had about the Communists 
and the experience of Communism in practice. 


Maliciously exaggerating the difficulties and individual shortcomings in socialist 
construction, the Rightists asserted that socialism is no longer something beautiful, 
that the people has already turned its back on the Communist Party and that it is 
fed up with socialism, that the socialist revolution and the building of socialism were 
fundamentally a mistake and had suffered a defeat, and that the matter is by no 
means one of regulating working methods, but of liquidating socialist achievements. 
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The protests against the Communist authorities in China were very sharp, 
and in a number of cases actually turned into open rebellions. Calls were made 
to the people to rise and overthrow Communism. The Rightists made demands 
on numerous spheres of life, as can be seen from the article: 


The Rightists attacked the land reform, which put an end to feudal relations in 
rural areas and gave land to hundreds of millions of working peasants. The Rightists 
condemned the line of opposition to American aggression and the granting of aid to 
Korea, a line which frustrated the provocation of the American imperialists. ... The 
Rightists even attacked the ideological reeducation of the intelligentsia, in the course 
of which the intelligentsia began to beattracted ona large scale to socialist construction. 


The author enumerates in detail the alleged sins of the Rightists, noting that 
the overwhelming mass of them had formed a united group within the ranks of 
the intelligentsia. 

In the most critical period of this struggle came Mao Tse-tung’s slogan “Let 
a hundred flowers blossom,” which was intended to destroy the Rightists’ 
ideological tenets and attract sections of the intelligentsia to the Communists’ 
side. It is stressed that the defeat of the Rightists in China inflicted a “crushing 
blow on the hopes of the internal and external [forces of] reaction of restoring 
capitalism, colonialism, and an antipopular regime in China.” 

The only other item of interest in this issue is F. Oleshchuk’s “For Concreteness 
in Atheistic Propaganda,” a review of E. Yaroslavsky’s book Ou Religion, which 
has just been republished. Yaroslavsky was the former editor of the newspaper 
Bezbozhnik (The Godless), and the reason for reprinting his attacks on religion 
would appear to be the growth of religious feelings in the USSR, a process which 
is causing the Party leaders considerable alarm. 


* 


The leading article of issue No. 6, entitled “For Peaceful Coexistence Against 
the Threat of an Atomic War,” is bound up with the Soviet government’s recent 
announcement of a unilateral suspension of atomic and nuclear weapon tests. 
It is pure propaganda and, apart from a few references to “love of peace” and 
“humanitarianism,” an attack on the United States, which is presented as an 
aggressor. 

Of considerably more importance is the article “On the Draft Program of 
the Union of Yugoslav Communists,” whose authors are the theoreticians 
P. Fedoseev, V. Cheprakov, and member of the editorial board of Kommunist 
I. Pomelov. The reasons for the detailed analysis of this draft are given in the 
introductory section: 

The program of the Union of Yugoslav Communists expresses a point of view 
of principle on several of the most vital problems of the contemporary international 
workers’ movement throughout the whole world. 


Thus, the draft would appear to be a document not intended solely for the 
Yugoslav Party apparatus, but also broaching socialism throughout the whole 
world, thereby raising the question of a reexamination of the basic principles 
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of Marxism-Leninism. In other words, the Yugoslav Communists have in this 
case not only ignored the Communist general staff, but even challenged it by 
advancing their own concepts on the building of socialism on a world-wide 
scale. The central question here is one of modern capitalism and the fact that 
“along with the revolutionary socialist transformation goes the evolutionary 
process of the transformation of capitalism into socialism too.” 

Analyzing the draft, the authors of the article make the reservation that it 
contains correct principles as well as incorrect ones. The draft is examined point 
by point. First, a vehement attack is made on the draft’s assertion that the con- 
trols and regulations existing in capitalist countries “lead to a limitation of the 
rights of the capitalists to the possession and disposal of their property and reduce 
the degree of exploitation of hired workers.” Later on, the charges become more 
aggressive: 

For the compilers of the draft program the state is turned into a supraclass 
organization opposed to both antagonistic classes of capitalist society—the bourgeoi- 
sie and the proletariat. 

. .. the assertion contained in the draft that “the greater the balance achieved in 
the political struggle between the bourgeoisie and the working class for influence 
and position in the system of state capitalism the more independent the functions 
of the bureaucracy become” does not reflect life as it is. 

As is to be expected, all these statements are based on quotations from Lenin 
and imbued with a spirit of irreconcilability towards any non-Communist system, 
in spite of the sermon of peaceful coexistence found in the leading article of this 
issue. The main idea, repeated several times, is as follows: 

In order for socialism to advance it is essential that the working class establishes 
its political domination, takes into its hands the chief means of production, and 
carries out a socialist transformation of society. Only ia those countries where this 
has been done does socialism really exist. 

On the basis of such categorical statements Kommunist condemns the compilers 
of the draft for allowing the possibility of a nonrevolutionary path to socialism 
and denying the leading role of the Party. Particular dissatisfaction is caused by 
the statement that “the view that Communist parties have a monopoly of any 
type of movement toward socialism and that socialism is expressed only in and 
through them is theoretically incorrect and in practice extremely harmful.” The 
condemnation of such a monopoly is of course anathema to the Soviet Party 
leaders, who have also taken exception to the fact that the program does not 
contain any general Communist principles regarding international relations. 
The authors of the article note as a serious fault the failure to mention the split 
of the world into two systems and that questions on the two military blocs have 
been substituted. Further surprise is expressed that the document does not con- 
tain such concepts as “a deepening of the irregularity in the development of 
capitalism,” the rebirth of West German militarism, the United States’ “aggressive 
policy,” the “militarization of the economy of the main capitalist countries,” 
and so on. 

Finally the authors turn to more serious questions: 
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Completely unfounded arguments on the so-called division into “spheres of 
interest,” “spheres of influence,” in which the first socialist power in the world is 
supposed to be participating, evoke decisive protest and objection... 


The authors contend that the USSR did not gain any such spheres for itself 
at Teheran, Yalta, or Potsdam, but only fought for the “national independence 
and state sovereignty” of the countries of Central and Southeastern Europe. 
A final complaint is that the Yugoslav program aims its reproaches on the subject 
of an arms’ race at the USSR as well as the West. 

An important point in the draft program, to which a whole section of the 
article is devoted, is the question of the state. The draft gives its own interpretation 
of the Marxist principle of the withering away of the state and says that today 
the idea of the need for the state until Communism is achieved is a “pragmatic 
revision of Marxism with the accent on the state.”’ Fearing accusations of revision- 
ism Soviet theoreticians are doing their utmost to justify the existing situation, 
that is, they are trying to consolidate the idea of the importance of the state in 
building a socialist society. To this end a number of points are given showing 
why the state cannot wither away immediately after the destruction of the ex- 
ploiting classes. All these points, which are not directly connected with the for- 
mulations of the founders of Communism, had to be invented, since the state 
structure is so important for the Communist leaders as a cover for their aggressive 
policy. The state is needed as the pillar of authority, the means of strengthening 
the Communist position: Hence the need to dwell constantly on the allegedly 
heightened contradictions between the two systems. The existence of the state 
also makes it easier for the Communist leaders to play up their own “achievements,” 
which are used as an argument in their efforts to demonstrate the superiority of 
the socialist system. 

In sum, the analysis and criticism of the draft shows that the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party is continuing to take a point of view different from that of the Krem- 
lin. This means that Titoism is still a political factor. At the same time it throws 
into relief the unaltered course of the Soviet Communist Party, regardless of a 
number of demonstrations of democracy, love of peace, and tolerance. 

“The Leninist Principle of Democratic Centralism in the Building of the Party 
and Modern Revisionism,” by G. Shitarev, also a member of Kommunist’s editorial 
staff, is closely bound up with the preceding article, but on the theoretical plane. 
It presents democratic centralism as something completely regular in the building 
of a Marxist party and particularly stresses the indivisible nature of democracy 
and centralism in parties based on Marxist-Leninist principles. 

Of the remaining material in this issue, of interest is an article by chairman 
of the British Communist Party’s executive committee Harry Pollitt. Entitled 
“Marxism and the Workers’ Movement in Great Britain,” it is directed against 
right-wing Laborites and contains certain points having something in common 
with the analysis of the draft program of the Union of Yugoslav Communists. 

Finally, B. Shabad’s ““The Imperialist State in a Pseudopopular Guise” states 
that in non-Communist countries care for the people’s welfare is nothing but a 
fiction. A. Gaev 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


April 1958 


Decree of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on 
the formation of the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR published. 

Decree of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
on the question of the Soviet Union’s unilat- 
eral suspension of atomic and nuclear weapon 
tests published. 

Decree of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
calling on the countries which had partici- 
pated in the war against Germany to unite to 
prevent the arming of West Germany with 
atomic and nuclear weapons published. 

Appeal of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
to the parliaments of all countries on the ques- 
tion of the suspension of atomic and nuclear 
weapon tests published. 

Appeal of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
to the American Congress, British Parliament, 
and the West German Bundestag on the sus- 
pension of nuclear weapon tests published. 

Statement by Soviet Foreign Minister Gro- 
myko on the suspension of atomic and nuclear 
weapon tests published. 

Law “On the Further Development of the 
Kolkhoz System and the Reorganization of the 
Machine Tractor Stations” published. 

Session of the Lenin All-Union Academy of 
Agricultural Sciences begins in Moscow. 

Polish government delegation headed by 
Chairman of the Polish Planning Commission 
Stefan Endrichowski arrives in Moscow for 
talks on Soviet-Polish economic cooperation. 

Report published of death of Party Central 
Committee member I. F. Tevosyan. 


Report published on the ratification of Soviet- 
Czech consular convention and convention on 
the question of dual citizenship. 

Report published on the plenary session of 
the Soviet Committee for Solidarity with the 
Afro-Asian Countries, held in Moscow. 

Khrushchev’s replies to correspondent of the 
Italian newspaper Tempo published. 

TASS statement on the Sovict standpoint on 
the question of disarmament published. 

Soviet Party and government delegation 
headed by Khrushchev arrives in Budapest. 


3 Second plenary session of the organizing 
committee of the Union of Writers of the 
RSFSR opens in Ufa. 

Session of the Lenin All-Union Academy of 
Agricultural Sciences ends in Moscow. 

Soviect-Romanian agreement on legal aid in 
civil, family, and criminal matters signed in 
Moscow. 

Soviet-Norwegian agreement on cultural co- 
operation signed in Moscow. 


Khrushchev’s speech of April 3 in Budapest 
published. 

Report published of arrival in Cairo of 
Soviet cultural delegation, headed by Minister 
of Culture N. A. Mikhailov. 

Report published of Soviet aid to other 
countries for the peaceful use of atomic energy. 

Voroshilov receives Yugoslav Ambassador 
Velko Micunovic. 


Khrushchev’s speech of April 4 in Budapest 
published. 

Voroshilov receives Afghan Ambassador 
Abdul Hakim Shahalami. 


Report published of the RSFSR’s fulfillment 
of the plan for the first quarter of 1958 for 
state deliveries and purchases of livestock 
produce. 

Report published by the Central Statistical 
Administration on the fulfillment of the plan 
for the first quarter of 1958 for state deliveries 
and purchases of meat, milk, and eggs. 

Khrushchev’s letter to Eisenhower on the 
banning of atomic and nuclear weapon tests 
published. 

New newspaper of the organizing commit- 
tee of the Union of Writers of the RSFSR 
Literatura i zhizn appears in Moscow. 


Report published of changes in the Soviet 
Army uniform. 

First Deputy Chairman of the Board of the 
State Bank V.F. Popov leaves Moscow for 
Canada on official visit. 

Soviet trade delegation headed by Minister 
of Foreign Trade I. G. Kabanov leaves Mos- 
cow for Peiping. 





8 Report published of the creation of a National 
Committee for Automation in the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR. 

Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting in Cegled 
published. 

Minutes of the seventeenth session of the 
executive committee of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions, held in Budapest from March 
30 through April 2, 1958, published. 

Khrushchev’s letter to Macmillan on the 
suspension of atomic and nuclear weapon tests 
published. 

USSR—Great Britain Society founded. 

Plenary session of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of Kazakhstan held in 
Alma-Ata. 


Khrushchev’s speeches at a meeting in Tata- 
banya and in the Soviet embassy in Budapest 
published. 

Communiqué on the ending of Soviet-West 
German talks published. 

Moroccan government delegation arrives in 
Moscow for trade talks. 

Czech government delegation headed by 
deputy prime minister Jaromir Dolansky arri- 
ves in Moscow for talks on mutual trade in 
connection with the preparation of long-term 
economic plans. 

Procurator General of the USSR R. A. Ru- 
denko receives delegation of Polish lawyers 
headed by Polish Deputy Procurator General 
Kazimierz Koszmirko. 

Soviet-Polish talks on trade in industrial 
products end in Moscow. 

Head of the chief administration for the 
application of atomic energy V. S. Emelyanov 
receives the director of the International 
Agency for Atomic Energy. 


Joint declaration on the results of the Soviet- 
Hungarian government talks published. 

Second plenary session of the organizing 
committee of the Union of Composers of the 
RSFSR begins in Moscow. 

Director General of the International Labor 
Office David A. Morse visits Soviet First 
Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs V. V. Kuz- 
netsov. 

West German government delegation headed 
by R. Lahr leaves Moscow for home. 

Khrushchev’s speeches in Czepel and at 
a meeting of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences in Budapest published. 
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All-union conference on building affairs, 
convened by the Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers of USSR, begins in 
Moscow. 

Soviet government and Party delegation 
leaves Budapest for Moscow. 

Norwegian Minister of Social Security 
Gudmund Harlem arrives in Moscow. 


Khrushchev’s speech at the Moscow Palace of 
Sports on his return from Budapest published. 

Results of the fulfillment of the RSFSR 
industrial plan in the first quarter of 1958 
published by the Central Statistical Administra- 
tion of the RSFSR. 

Protocol on Soviet-East German trade for 
1958 signed in Moscow. 

Talks held in Moscow between represen- 
tatives of the Central Union of Consumers’ 
Cooperatives and the Bulgarian Central Co- 
operative Union on mutual trade during 1958. 


Soviet memorandum to the US, British, and 
French governments on the convocation of a 
four-power summit conference published. 

French writers Louis Aragon and Elsa 
Triolée arrive in Moscow. 

Soviet-Belgian Friendship Society founded. 

All-union conference on building affairs ends 
in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives Indian Ambassador 
K. P. S. Menon. 


New Georgian-language magazine published 
in Tbilisi. 

Swedish cooperative delegation headed by 
the chairman of the Swedish Cooperative 
Society arrives in Moscow. 

Khrushchev’s letter to French premier Gail- 
lard on the suspension of atomic and nuclear 
weapon tests published. 

Report published by the Central Statistical 
Administration on the results of the fulfillment 
of the state plan for industry in the first quarter 
of 1958. 


Czech Minister of Foreign Affairs Vaclav 
David arrives in Moscow. 
Head of Moroccan trade delegation Akhmed 
Benkiran arrives in Moscow for trade talks. 
Mikoyan receives the publisher of the West 
German magazines Der Volkswirt and West- 
Ost Handel. 





International contests of pianists and violin- 
ists ends in Moscow. 

Khrushchev has talk with the Belgian 
Queen Mother. 


First Deputy Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters of the USSR F. R. Kozlov receives the 
director of the International Agency for Atomic 
Energy. 

Soviet-Iranian agreement on mutual trade 
from April 1, 1958 through March 31, 1959 
signed in Teheran. 

TASS statement on the end of Sputnik IT on 
April 14 published. 

Decree of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR on increased furniture output published. 

Thirteenth congress of the Komsomol begins 
in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives David. 


Report of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR published on the award of orders 
and medals to agricultural workers of the 
Karelian ASSR. 

Voroshilov’s telegram to the chairman of the 
conference of independent African states open- 
ing in Accra published. 

Trials of new airplane AN-10 seating 100 
passengers finished. 

Voroshilov leaves Moscow for Poland. 

Romanian government delegation arrives in 
Moscow en route for home after Asian visit. 


17 Report of the Central Statistical Administration 


on the fulfillment of the state plan for retail 
trade in the first quarter of 1958 published. 
Gromyko receives US Ambassador Llewel- 
lyn E. Thompson. 
Permanent Soviet UN representative A. A. 
Sobolev receives delegation of the New York 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy. 


Dectee of the Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers of the USSR of April 17, 
1958 on the procedure for contracting for raw 
cotton in the kolkhozes published. 

Gromyko receives British Ambassador Sir 
Patrick Reilly and French Ambassador Mau- 
rice Dejean. 

Thirteenth congress of the Komsomol ends 
in Moscow. 


Decision of the Council of Ministers to return 
Bulgarian state archives to the Bulgarian gov- 
ernment published. 

Gromyko’s statement at press conference on 
the flight of US bombers near the Soviet 
Arctic border published. 
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Khrushchev’s speech at the thirteenth con- 
gress of the Komsomol on the need to educate 
active and conscious builders of a Communist 
society published. 

Gromyko receives the Albanian, Bulgarian, 
Hungarian, Viet Nam, East German, Chinese, 
North Korean, Mongolian, Polish, Czech, 
Romanian, Yugoslav, Indian, and Swedish 
ambassadors in connection with the question 
of preparations for a summit talk. 

Khrushchev receives Pakistan Ambassador 
A. Husein. 

Khrushchev receives Japanese Minister of 
Agriculture and Forestry M. Akagi. 

Khrushchev receives Chinese Ambassador 
Liu Shiao. 

Delegation of the Soviet War Veterans’ 
Committee headed by writer B. N. Polevoi 
leaves Moscow for the US. 

Mikoyan receives Benkiran. 

Ratification documents of Sino-Soviet agree- 
ment on navigation on border rivers and lakes 
exchanged in Peiping. 


Sobolev’s letter to president of the UN Security 
Council Henry Cabot Lodge on the flights of 
American airplanes in the region of the Soviet 
Arctic border published. 

Communiqué on Soviet-Czech talks on 
questions of trade through 1965 and economic 
cooperation published. 

Decree of the Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers of the USSR on the further 
development of the kolkhoz system and the 
reorganization of the machine tractor stations 
published. 

Admission of students to the Party Central 
Committee Higher Party School begins. 


Khrushchev’s reply to the chairman of the 
executive committee of the Japanese Socialist 
Party on questions of Soviet domestic and 
foreign policy published. 

Second session of the Sovict-Japanese 
fishery commission ends in Moscow. 


Decision to set up in Moscow a Society for 
Friendship and Cultural Liaison with the 
Countries of the Arab East published. 

Finnish Communist Party Central Commit- 
tee delegation received in the Soviet Central 
Committee. 


Joint communiqué on the signing of a So- 
viet-Moroccan trade and payments agreement 
published. 





Voroshilov’s speech at a Warsaw meeting 
published. 

Decree on the award of Lenin prizes for the 
most outstanding works in the field of science, 
technology, literature, and art published. 

Decree of the Party Central Committee, 
Council of Ministers of the USSR, and All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions on the 
switch during 1958 to a seven- or six-hour 
working day and the regularization of the 
wages of workers and employees in a number 
of branches of heavy industry published. 


Sobolev’s speech at the UN on alleged pro- 
vocational flights by American airplanes pub- 
lished. 

Khrushchev receives the chairman of the 
foreign political and consultative committee of 
the Norwegian parliament. 

Soviet government delegation headed by 
deputy chairman of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR M. P. Tarasov leaves Moscow for Ar- 
gentina to attend the installation of President 
Arturo Frondizi. 

Sino-Soviet agreement on trade and navi- 
gation and a frade protocol for 1958 signed 
in Peiping. 


24 Communiqué on David’s stay in the USSR 


published. 

Exchange of letters between Khrushchev and 
Eisenhower on the suspension of atomic and 
nuclear weapon tests published. 


Kursk Oblast awarded the Order of Lenin. 
Group of Egyptian journalists arrives in 
Moscow from Cairo. 
Mikoyan leaves Moscow for Bonn. 


Exchange of notes between the Soviet and 
Japanese governments on the suspension of 
nuclear weapon tests published. 

Report published on Voroshilov’s visit to 
Poland. 

Group of Soviet journalists headed by 
A. Sofronov leaves for South America. 

Voroshilov returns to Moscow from Poland. 

Agreement on the delivery of ships by Bul- 
garia to the USSR during 1961—65 and a 
protocol on additional supplies of equipment 
during 1958—60 signed in Sofia. 


Some results of the data gained from the two 
Soviet artificial satellites published. 

Soviet memorandum to the US, British, and 
French governments on the convocation of a 
meeting of heads of state published. 
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Delegation of the municipality of Bandung 
arrives in Moscow. 


28 Louis Aragon receives the International Lenin 


Peace Prize in Moscow. 
Soviet-Albanian Friendship Society founded 
in Moscow. 


29 Mikoyan arrives in Moscow from his trip to 


East and West Germany. 

Chernovtsy Oblast awarded the Order of 
Lenin. . 

Nasser arrives in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives Ceylonese Ambassador 
P. Malalaseker. 

Talk with chairman of the Soviet Society for 
Friendship and Cultural Liaison with the 
Countries of the Arab East S. V. Kaftanov 
published. 

Letter from the Soviet Committee for the 
Defense of Peace to Hammarskjéld on the 
flight of American military airplanes towards 
Soviet territory published. 

Communiqué on the signing on April 25 of 
Soviet-West German economic and consular 
agreements published. 

Report of the Central Statistical Adminis- 
tration of the RSFSR published on the pre- 
schedule fulfillment of industrial production 
plans for the first quarter of 1958 by the 
sovnarkhozes of the RSFSR. 


30 Gromyko’s statement at a press conference on 


the flight of American airplanes towards Sovict 
territory published. 

Soviet draft resolution at the UN Security 
Council on the flight of American airplanes 
towards Soviet territory published. 

Communiqué on Soviet-Albanian exchange 
of ratification documents of consular con- 
vention and a convention on dual citizenship 


published. 


Changes and Appointments 


F.R. Kozlov released from his duties as 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
RSFSR in connection with his appointment to 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 

D. S. Polyansky appointed Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the RSFSR. 


A. F. Zasyadko released from his duties as 
Deputy Chairman of Gosplan in connection 
with his appointment to the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR. 





The Sovnarkhozes and their Chairmen 
RSFSR 


Sovnarkhoz Chairman Highest Known Former Position 

NAZAROV, Y. A. .......... Deputy Minister of Transportation Ma- 
chinery Construction of the USSR 
(1956). 

2 «+ 8 eae No information available. 

VORONOV, 1. Be. wccccccccse Minister of the Paper and Woodworking 
Industry of the USSR (1951).* 

VEREVKIN, A.M. ......... Official of the Ministry of the Fishing 
Industry of the RSFSR (1956). 


FEDOROV, V.S. .........+- Deputy Minister of the Petroleum Indus- 
try of the USSR (1957). Presently Dep- 
uty of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


EMELYANOV,G. P. ....... No information available. 
YAROVLEY, EK. KR. ...cccece Deputy Minister of Transportation Ma- 
chinery Construction of the USSR 
(1957). 
Buryat-Mongolian DR ees Ba Ve ccsecccicns No information available. 
Chechen-Ingush RYABCHIKOV, V.R. ....... Deputy Minister of the Petroleum In- 
dustry of the USSR (1954). 


Chelyabinsk SOLOMENTSEYV, M.S. ..... Secretary of the Chelyabinsk Oblast 
Committee. Presently Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

SHEMYAKIN, N.I. ......... Deputy Minister of Nonferrous Metal- 
lurgy of the USSR (1955). 

Not known No information available. 
SHAMKHALOYV, S. M. ...... Secretary of the Dagestan Oblast Commit- 
tee. 

VEDENYAPIN, G. A. ....... First Deputy Chairman of the Gorky 
Sovnarkhoz (1957). Presently Deputy 
of the Supreme Sovict of the USSR. 

MARKELOV, M.N. ........ Head of the Vostokosibirugol Combine 
(1956). Presently Deputy of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR. 

ALEKSEEBY, E. T. Deputy Minister of the Textile Industry 
of the RSFSR (1957). 

kk ee Head of the Kabardinoredmet Combine, 
Kabardino-Balkarian ASSR. 


bo di ae a ere No information available. 
Deputy Minister of the Fishing Industry 
of the USSR (1955). 


SHMAKOV, M. A. .....000++ No information available. 


* Later Deputy Minister of the Timber Indus:ry of the USSR (1955). 





Sovnarkhoz 
Kamchatka 


Karelian 


Kostroma 
Krasnodar 


Krasnoyarsk 


Murmansk 


North Ossetian 


Novosibirsk 


Chairman 
VANEEV 
KUDRYAVTSEYV, A. V...... 


ZADEMIDKO, A.N. ....... 


DEISINER,, BE. T. 2c cccccvccses 
PESCHANY, N. FP. .....s0000 


SAVCHENKO, A. A. ........ 
Not known 

KOROLEV, D.D. .......... 
LOMAKO, P. F 


8 a iy Serer 


Not known 
PROTSENKO 
DOMRACHE\V, A. V. ....... 


BYCHEOV, V.S.. .0siccccsier 


Ce, Es We. wavaveccee 
Not known 

LARIOSHIN, M.F. ......... 
VESELOVSKY, E.A........ 


PETUKHOV,K. D. ......... 


KOSTOUSOV, A. I. ......... 


SUKHORUCHENKO, M.N. . 
PEREVODKIN 
ZABOLUEBEY, V. T. 


ELENEVICH, B. P. 
KOCHNOV,N.I............ 


Highest Known Former Fosition 

No information available. 

Minister of the Timber Industry of the 
RSFSR (1957). 


Minister of the Coal Industry of the USSR. 
Presently Deputy of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. 


Secretary of the Khabarovsk Krai Com- 
mittee. 

Deputy Minister of the Timber Industry 
of the USSR (1957). 

No information available. 

No information available. 

No information available. 

Minister of Nonferrous Metallurgy of the 
USSR (1957). 

Deputy Minister (1957). Presently Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

No information available. 

No information available. 

First Deputy Minister of the Defense 
Industry of the USSR. 

Deputy Minister of Ferrous Metallurgy 
of the USSR (1956). 

Party official. 

No information available. 

No information available. 


Minister of Urban and Rural Construction 
of the RSFSR (1957). 

Minister of Heavy Machine Building of 
the USSR (1957). Presently Member of 
the Party Central Committee; Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Minister of the Machine-Tool Building 
Industry of the USSR (1957). Presently 
Candidate Member of the Party Central 
Committee; Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR. 

Minister of the Fishing Industry of the 
RSFSR (1957). 

No information available. 

Head of the Sibselmash Combine. Pres- 
ently Deputy of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. 


No information available. 


Deputy Minister of the Machine-building 
and Instrument-making Industry of 
the USSR (1955). 





Sovnarkhoz 
Orenburg (Chkalov) ... 


Sakhalin 


Saratov 


Stalingrad 


Stavropol 


Sverdlovsk 


Tyumen 
Udmurt 


Ulyanovsk 


Vladimir 


Vologda 


Chairman Highest Known Former Position 

KAZAKOV, N. S. Minister of Heavy Machine Building of 
the USSR (1955). Candidate Member 
of the Party Central Committee at the 
Nineteenth Party Congress. 


TERENTEY, L. Ln occcccccss No information available. 
SOLDATOV, A. G Believed Minister of the Timber Industry 


of the Ukrainian SSR. Presently Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


ABROSKIN, P. 1... .scccsses Director of the Novocherkassk Electric 
Locomotive Works (1956). Presently 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR. 

DUNDUKOV No information available. 

GOLUB, A. D. No information available. 


EREMERV, A. TL. ....cecce0 Presently Deputy of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. 

PROKOFEYV, A. M. ......... Minister of the Fuel Industry of the 
RSFSR. Presently Deputy of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the RSFSR. 


i a ge Director of the Stalingrad Tractor Plant. 
Presently Deputy of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. 


of ere Deputy Minister of the Meat and Dairy 
Products Industry of the RSFSR (1955). 


STEPANOYV, S. A. .......00. Minister of Transportation Machinery 
Building of the USSR (1957). Presently 
Candidate Member of the Party Central 
Committee; Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR. 

Not known No information available. 


SHMAREY, A. Ts occcecceses Head of the Tatarneft Combine. Presently 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR. 

COREEIONG, BA. Be. nc csvivvesecses Believed Secretary of the Arkhangelsk 
Oblast Committee. 


KRATENKO, I. M Deputy Minister of the Coal Industry of 
the USSR (1952). Presently Deputy of 
the Supreme Sovict of the USSR. 


to eS Deputy Minister of the Timber Industry 
of the RSFSR (1957). 


No information available. 


No information available. 


Head of the Chief Administration of the 
Combine and Harvesting Machinery 
Industry (1956). 


PE TRUSHA, F. Ai. icsccesees Deputy Minister of Ferrous Metallurgy of 
the USSR (1954). 
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Sovnarkhoz 
Voronezh 


Yakutsk 


Yaroslavl 


Dnepropetrovsk 


Kharkov 


Stanislav 


Vinnitsa 


Zaporozhe 


Aktyubinsk 


Alma-Ata 


Chairman Highest Known Former Position 
BELYAK, K. N No information available. 


VOROBEV,K.V. ........-. Presently Deputy of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. 


PEE Ui Be bebe ecaneeensn No information available. 


Ukrainian SSR 


TIKHONOV, N. A. ......... Deputy Minister of Ferrous Metallurgy 
of the USSR. 

Pe, hs cccvencccssces Director of the Kharkov Transportation 
MachineryFactory.Presently Member of 
the Ukrainian Party Central Committee. 


PRIBYLSKY,I.S. .......... Presently Deputy of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. 

3 SS See Deputy Minister of the Automobile, Trac- 
tor, and Agricultural Machinery Industry 
of the USSR (1955). Presently Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


ire ¢ Se Minister of the Coal Industry of the 
Ukrainian SSR. Presently Member of the 
Ukrainian Party Central Committee; 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR. 

yo errr Head of the Voroshilovgradugol Com- 
bine (1953). 

RUDNITSKY, P. V. ......... Minister of Food of the Ukrainian SSR 
(1955). Presently Deputy of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the Ukrainian SSR. 

fe Secretary of the Stalino Oblast Committee 
(1957). Presently Candidate Member of 
the Ukrainian Party Central Committee ; 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR. 

EREMENKO, A. P. ......... Deputy Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters of the Ukrainian SSR (1953). 
Presently Deputy of the Supreme Soviet 
of the Ukrainian SSR. 

YAPASKURT, V. V Deputy Minister of Food of the Ukrainian 
SSR (1957). 

IVANOVSKY, G.I. ......... Deputy Minister of Metallurgical and 
Chemical Industry Enterprise Con- 
struction of the USSR (1956). 


. 


Kazakh SSR 


MAMONOYV, F. A. .......... First Secretary of the Astrakhan Oblast 
Committee (1953). Presently Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet of the Kazakh SSR. 

POLIMBETOYV, S. P......... First Secretary of the Gurev Oblast Com- 
mittee (1955). Presently Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Kazakh SSR. 





sovnarkhoz 


East Kazakhstan 


Gurev 


Semipalatinsk 


South Kazakhstan 


Bukhara 


Fergana 


Kara-Kalpak 


Samarkand 


Tashkent 


* Later Deputy 


Chairman 
SIMAKOYV, K. M. ........... 


UTEBAEY, S. U. .......000- 


GCRUEA, B.G, occcvcascscess 


KADYRBAEV, R.A. ........ 
GONCHAROV,N.N. ....... 


SHEFPER, A. P. .....ec000% 
BEREZA, V.G. ....cccccecs 


Uzbek SSR 


NUSRATOYV, S. N. .......... 
SULTANKHODZHABY, A. S. 


2 Ee 


KOKANBAEV,F.K. ....... 


IGAMBERDIEV,L I. ....... 


Highest Known Former Position 
Director of the Chimkent Lead Factory 
(1957). 


Head of the Kazakhneft Combine (1956). 
Presently Member of the Kazakhstan 
Party Central Committee; Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


Minister of the Coal Industry of the 
Western Regions (1946).* Presently 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR. 


No information available. 


Head of the technical administration of 
the Ministry of the Meat and Dairy 
Products Industry of the USSR. 


No information available. 


Official of the Ministry of Ferrous Metal- 
lurgy of the USSR. 


No information available. 


Secretary of the Fergana Oblast Com- 
mittee. Believed presently Member of 
the Uzbekistan Party CentralCommittee. 

Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the Kara-Kalpak ASSR (1955). Pres- 
ently Deputy of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. 


First Secretary of the Fergana Oblast 
Committee (1954). 


Head of the heavy industry department of 
the Uzbekistan Party Central Commit- 
tee. Presently Member of the Uzbeki- 
stan Party Central Committee. 





ORUDZHEYV, S.A. .......+. 


SRIEAIY Bi Es ec icsasvisevenee 


Minister of the Coal Industry of the USSR (1957). 


Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the Armenian SSR. Presently Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Deputy Minister of the Petroleum Industry 
of the USSR (1957). Presently Deputy 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Secretary and Member of the Burcau of 
the Belorussian Party Central Committee 
(1957). Presently Deputy of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the Belorussian SSR. 
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Sovnarkhoz 
Estonian 


Moldavia 


Tadzhik 


Turkmen 
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Mince cee ceees 





Chairman Highest Known Former Position 

WER, Pin Bs cnccecessces Minister of Urban and Rural Construction 
of the Estonian SSR (1957). Presently 
Member of the Bureau of the Estonian 
Party Central Committee; Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


CHOGOVADZE, G.I. ...... Presently Deputy Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the Georgian SSR; 
Member of the Georgian Party Central 
Committee; Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR. 


GORDEEV,N.P. ........... Second Secretary of the Osh Oblast 
Committee (1955). Presently Deputy of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


PLUDON, M. J. ..........+- Deputy Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters of the Latvian SSR. Presently 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR. 


ot 7 ee ere Head of the department of industry and 
transportation of the Lithuanian Party 
Central Committee. Presently Member 
of the Bureau of the Lithuanian Party 
Central Committee; Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Lithuanian SSR. 


SHCHELOKOV,N. A. ...... Presently Member of the Bureau of the 
Moldavian Party Central Committee; 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR. 
GACHECHILADZE, D. Z. .. Deputy Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters of the Tadzhik SSR (1957). 
Presently Deputy of the Supreme Soviet 
of the Tadzhik SSR. 
REDZHEBOYV, K............ Minister of Industrial Goods and 
Foodstuffs of the Turkmen SSR (1957). 


Presently Deputy of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. 
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